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Reorganizing 

Prohibition Enforcement 
DETERMINED drive by the 
Government to enforce the pro- 
hibition laws is seen by Wash- 

ington observers in what, on the face of 

it, is no more than a shifting of duties of 


the various Assistant Secretaries of the. 


Treasury. General Lincoln G. Andrews, 
who recently succeeded Eliot Wadsworth 
as Assistant Secretary, as we noted last 
week, is to devote his entire time to 
branches of the Treasury which have to 
do with prohibition enforcement. He 
will have supervision of the Prohibition 
Unit, the Coast Guard, and the Customs 
Service. These branches had previously 
been under the direction of Assistant 
Secretary McKenzie Moss, but he had 
numerous other duties. 

Under the law, the Prohibition Unit 
must continue as a part of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, but the general belief 
is that the new arrangement will result 
in the practical setting up of a separate 
prohibition bureau, with General An- 
drews as its actual and not merely its 
nominal head. His qualifications for 
such a position are undoubtedly excel- 
lent. For thirty years he was in the 
Regular Army and had wide experience 
both as an organizer and as a man of 
action. 

The legal status of Commissioner Roy 
A. Haynes, who has been in charge of the 
Prohibition Unit since 1921, will not be 
changed; but actual leadership in the 
work of enforcement will probably pass 
to General Andrews. ‘There has been 
much talk of a successor to Mr. Haynes, 
but the shifting of duties to Andrews 
will probably serve the purposes which it 
was at first thought would be served by 
placing a new man in Mr. Haynes’s 
place. Prohibition organizations were 
not willing that Mr. Haynes should be 
supplanted, and this fact probably had 
something to do with the new arrange- 
ment “higher up.” 

The most objectionable feature of the 
prohibition enforcement work has always 
been the political flavor of its enforce- 
ment personnel in the field. For that 
Major Haynes is not to be blamed. He 
could not have avoided it wholly. The 


law under which he acts is faulty. It 
furnishes an opening for the politicians, 
and they, of course, have always taken 
advantage of it. It is believed that Gen- 
eral Andrews, with the powers of an 
assistant secretaryship at his command, 
can come nearer to eliminating this evil 
than would be possible for any man act- 
ing merely as commissioner of prohibi- 
tion. 


Government Ships 


sip whole question of the sale of 

Government-owned ships will prob- 
ably be reviewed by the courts, finally 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as a result of the recent sale of 
five ships of the California-Orient Line to 
the Dollar Steamship Company. A tem- 
porary injunction has been issued, on 
application of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, restraining the Shipping 
Board from delivering the ships until the 
question. is reviewed. Judicial review 
will begin in a District of Columbia 
court, but undoubtedly will proceed to 
the highest tribunal. 

The law under which the sale was 
made as well as the terms of the transac- 
tion between the Shipping Board and 
the Dollar Line will be passed upon, and 
effort will probably not be spared to have 
it declared void. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company will, to be sure, 
make no effort in this direction, for that 
company very much desired to buy these 
very ships; but those who oppose the 
policy of selling merchant-marine vessels 
as well as those who doubt the wisdom 
of the present law will find opportunity 
to present their case to the courts. 

The five ships sold to the Dollar Line 
have been operated for some time by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and 
they have been successfully operated 
both for the company and for the Gov- 
ernment. They were making money. 
The California-Orient Line was the most 
promising of all lines in which Govern- 
ment-owned ships are operated. 

The Pacific Mail Company submitted 
a bid at the same time that the Dollar 
Line bid was submitted; but the petition 
filed in the District Court asserts that it 
was never considered and that the award 


to the Dollar Company was illegally 
made. 

Only four of the seven members of the 
Shipping Board favored accepting the 
bid of the Dollar Company. The other 
three, however, did not favor the Pacific 
Mail Company’s bid, but would have 
rejected both. The price offered by the 


successful bidder was something over 


$5,000,000, about one-fifth the cost of 
replacement. The three dissenting mem- 
bers, of whom Admiral Benson is one, 
believe that the price is much too low 
and that the interest of the Government 
in making certain of continued operation 
of merchant-marine vessels is not prop- 
erly safeguarded. 

This matter of Government ships is 
one of tremendous importance, and, while 
the policy of passing them to private 
ownership has been definitely adopted, it 
is doubtless well that the courts have a 
look at the methods by which the passing 
is to be done. 


Patents and Mines 


i. Patent Office, one of the oldest 

agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, must adapt itself to a new family. 
On April 1, by Executive Order, it was 
transferred from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce. It has been a bureau of the 
Department of the Interior for seventy- 
five years. Before that, for almost sixty 
years, it had been a part of the State 
Department. 

The transfer of the Patent Office to the 
Department of Commerce is part of a 
plan to integrate in that Department all 
Governmental agencies dealing with com- 
merce and industry. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of Depart- 
ments recommended the transfer from 
the Department of the Interior not only 
of the Patent Office but of the Bureau of 
Mines. Congress has not acted on either 
recommendation. The President, how- 
ever, had authority to make the transfer 
of the Patent Office, but his right to 
transfer the Bureau of Mines is in doubt, 
this Bureau having been placed in the 
Department of the Interior by act of 
Congress. There appears to be no real 


doubt that the Bureau of Mines would 
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be more congenially situated in the 
Department of Commerce, and the fact 
that it was assigned to the Department 
of the Interior in the first place is some- 
thing of an anomaly. Congress, when it 
passed the law creating the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, specifically 
charged: the new Department with the 
duty of promoting the mining interests 
of the country. Yet the later act creat- 
ing the Bureau of Mines placed it in the 
Department of the Interior. Secretary 
of Interior Work is quoted as believing 
that a way must be found for transfer- 
ring it to Secretary Hoover’s Depart- 
ment. 

The transfer of the Patent Office from 
one Department to the other will have 
little effect on its practical workings. It 
will continue in the stately old building 
that bears its name and its force of more 
than 1,200 employees will be changed 
little or not at all. The Secretary of 
Commerce, however, will undertake some 
reforms with regard to patents that, for 
one reason or another, the Secretary of 
the Interior has not found it possible to 
bring about. 

Secretary Hoover has announced the 
beginning of a vigorous campaign for the 
removal of injustices to American paten- 
tees and American manufacturers in- 
flicted by the terms of the patent laws 
of many other countries. To maintain 
his patent rights in many foreign coun- 
tries an American patentee is required 
continuously to manufacture his product 
in those countries. Americans, therefore, 
are forced to establish factories abroad, 
but foreign patentees are able to use 
their patents here while manufacturing 
their products in their own country. 
There are, Secretary Hoover says, other 
inequalities, and, he concludes, “we in- 
tend to follow up the matter with utmost 
vigor.” 


The Farmers’ Giant Slave 


7 ASK the power company which ex- 

tends its lines over great areas and 
connects up many cities and towns to 
regard the farmer within that territory as 
one to whom it owes an obligation. If 
the power companies will recognize such 
obligation, then I ask them to study the 
farmer’s needs and . . . to supply the 
service.” 

“The manufacturer, too, is subject to 
the indictment of want of interest. He 
has sought to apply electricity to every- 
thing in the world except the farm.” 

These sentences, isolated as they are, 
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have the sound of a farmer complaining 
that he has not been fairly treated by 
the electric power companies and the 
manufacturers of electrical machinery. 
In fact, the speakef was Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the General Electric Company. He in- 
dicted his own people when he spoke, at 
Albany, before representatives of farm, 
university, and electric public utility or- 
ganizations. “As a social problem,” he 
said, “life on the farm, and particularly 
in the farmhouses, must be relieved of 
its exhausting drudgery through the ap- 
plication of electric power.” After show- 
ing how the power companies were ready 
to help with every other problem, he 
said: “But when the cows were to be 
milked, when the milk was to be sepa- 
rated, when the cream was to be churned, 
when the silos were to be filled, when 
grinding-machines were to be run, unfor- 
tunately, the electric power company 
man was not there with his motor and 
his wire. . .. When farmers find that they 
cannot tap lines which run directly by 
their door, they begin to ask, and, in my 
judgment, properly, why they should not 
have their service, too.” 

Perhaps we are at the threshold of 
general electrification of the farm. The 
power companies and the manufacturers 
have pretty thoroughly occupied the 
other fields. They will not be slow to 
accept the counsel of men like Young to 
turn to the unoccupied agricultural field. 
This development should mean great 
benefit to agriculture. But this benefit 
will not accrue to agriculture from the 
efforts alone of power companies and 
manufacturers of electrical appliances. 
As Mr. Young pointed out, the farmer 
himself must be ready to adopt new 
methods and, above all, he must be ready 
to co-operate with his neighbor to secure 
service from the power companies. 

What will make the use of electricity 
on the farm possible is the growth of 
giant power. The State of Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of Governor Pin- 
chot, has made a study of the effects and 
problems of such interlocking or pooling 
of power resources—a study to which 
we shall in the future revert. 


Muscle Shoals 

Under Study 

6 fee entire problem of operation of 
Muscle Shoals is to be studied and 

a plan of operation reported not later 

than November 15 of this year by a 

commission of five men appointed by 


President Coolidge. This should result 
in a better bill than any that has yet 
been considered by Congress. 

The Commission consists of John C. 
McKenzie, former Representative in 
Congress from Illinois; N. B. Dial, for- 
mer United States Senator from South 
Carolina; R. F. Bower, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Harry Curtis, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
Yale; and William McClellan, a promi- 
nent consulting engineer. It is a well- 
balanced Commission. The two engi- 
neer members are well qualified to solve 
the technical problems involved. Pro- 
fessor Curtis served on the Nitrogen 
Survey made under the direction of 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Mr. 
Bower has been a deep student of fer- 
tilizer problems for many years and has 
devoted much attention to Muscle 
Shoals. He also was a member of the 
Nitrogen Survey. Mr. McKenzie was 
for a number of years a member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee and 
is familiar with the defense problems 
involved in the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion. 

The Commission, doubtless, will take 
up the question of operation in a practi- 
cal way with individuals and corpora- 
tions who might become lessors. The 
Madden resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a commission directs that 
this be done. The Madden resolution, 
however, is not binding, as it was 
adopted only by the House, and was not 
mentioned by the President in connection 
with the appointment of the Commission. 
But a copy of it was sent to each Com- 
missioner from the White House, and the 
purpose of the President doubtless is to 
have it considered by the Commission. 
Certainly, the Commission should nego- 
tiate directly with persons who may be 
in position to lease the Muscle Shoals 
plants. No satisfactory bill can be pre- 
sented to Congress unless this is done. 
No law that could be passed would be 
of any consequence unless a lessor could 
be found to comply with its terms, and 
there can be no certainty of finding a 
lessor unless he is consulted in advance. 
The Underwood Bill was the best of the 
bills so far introduced. Yet, if it had 
been passed, the possibility of finding a 
lessor to comply with its terms would 
have been remote. 

Muscle Shoals already has_ been 
dragged through Congress much too long. 
When the next session begins, there 
should be available information which 
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If you deny me, fie upon your law! 


(Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Scene 1) 























Cargill in the Fairmont Times 
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Seems like the more he eats the thinner he gets ! 


From Leo B,. Collabrase, Monongah, W. Va. 


Sykes in the Berkeley Daily Gazette 
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The family tree 


From John M. Goul, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Reid for the Bell Syndicate 
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She has just outgrown our little boat 



































Pronghorned antelope in Yellowstone National Park 


will enable Congress to dispose of the 
question finally. 


Saving the Pronghorn 


oe pronghorn antelope, one of the 
most interesting of our native wild 
animals, is becoming very rare and will 
become extinct unless adequate means of 
protection are found without much fur- 
ther delay. The millions which formerly 
roamed the sage-brush deserts have 
dwindled to not more than 28,000, and 
these are in widely scattered small bands. 
Wolves, dogs, and poachers are rapidly 
reducing the number still further. 

Providing for the future of the ante- 
lope is a task much more difficult than 
was that of assuring the perpetuation of 
the bison. They have not thrived well 
under fence even in large inclosures, and 
suitable wide ranges on public lands are 
scarce. Experience has shown that the 
antelope cannot be successfully trans- 
ported and naturalized. If success is to 
be made certain, reservations must be set 
up around existing herds, and the ranges 
must be sufficiently wide to include both 
summer and winter habitat. Obviously, 
the greatest promise of success lies in 
making a reservation of some area of 
public land still unoccupied and of rela- 
tively little value. 

For some years past a number of 
organizations have worked through the 
United States Biological Survey toward 
a conservation programme for the ante- 
lope. Various plans have been, for one 





reason or another, upset. Those inter- 
ested in the enterprise are hopeful now 
that President Coolidge will continue the 
policy inaugurated by Roosevelt and that 
he will set aside, by proclamation, a 
reservation for perpetuating this interest- 
ing form of wild life. It happens that a 
double purpose would be served, as the 
sage grouse, which also is approaching 
extinction, thrives in the same sort of 
arid, sage-brush regions most suitable for 
the pronghorn. 

It is probable that no single reserva- 
tion which could be set aside by the 
President would be adequate, but it 
would constitute a starting-point, and 
other areas which now harbor the scat- 
tered remnants of the former millions 
could be secured by purchase or dona- 
tion. 


Troubles for Herriot 


|S geomet position as Premier of 
France has been becoming more 
and more precarious. 

His troubles began early. He some 
time ago disappointed his more extreme 
followers by his failure to reverse the 
Poincaré policy in the Ruhr. He has 
allowed the religious issue to reappear in 
French politics in a way to alienate sup- 
port. He has aroused resentment by his 
interference in university administration. 
At last he has been forced to face what 
he so long tried to avoid—the duty of 
raising revenue adequate for the expendi- 
tures of the Government. 
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His failure to handle the financial 
problem strongly and effectively has of 
itself been enough to bring his Govern- 
ment to the brink of disaster. It was 
mainly because the Herriot following was 
unwilling to support the Poincaré plan 
for balancing the Budget that Poincaré 
fell. So Herriot has gone on the vicious 
principle of trying to keep the Gov- 
ernment solvent by making promises. 
When, however, Clementel, the Minister 
of Finance, outlined to an unfriendly 
Senate a plan for issuing more paper 
money, sentiment against further infla- 
tion forced him to resign. But Herriot 
shrinks from further taxation. A sug- 
gestion of a capital levy appeals to the 
demagogues in the Left or radical groups 
of politicians; but Herriot shrinks fgom 
that, too. As a means of avoiding all of 
these unwelcome measures, Herriot has 
pleaded for a sort of semi-voluntary, 
semi-forced loan by capitalists which is 
to bear a very low rate of interest. As 
an ill-camouflaged form of capital levy, 
any such device is false pretense. 

Now Millerand, whom Herriot forced 
out of the office of President of France, 
has been triumphantly elected to the 
Senate. 

As if his other troubles were not 
enough, Herriot—through his Minister 
of Public Instruction—removed a pro- 
fessor of international law from his chair 
in the University of Paris to give another 
man a political job, raised a row among 
the students, tried to quell it by intro- 
ducing the police into the precincts of 
the University, closed the Law School, 
and, as a consequence, brought about a 
general strike of students all over France. 

It will require something more than 
Herriot’s good intentions to save him. 


A Murder for Izzat 


HE tender fashion in which the Brit- 

ish courts dealt with the name and 
identity of “Mr. A.” (Rajah Hurrie 
Singh, heir of the Maharajah of Jammu 
and Kashmir) in a civil suit that grew 
out of the alleged blackmailing of “Mr. 
A.” may or may not be followed in the 
criminal investigation now going on in 
India as to the murder of the millionaire 
merchant Abdul Kadir Baula and the 
wounding of Mumtaz Begum, alleged to 
have been perpetrated by emissaries of 
the Maharajah of Indore. In both these 
cases the countries in which these poten- 
tates are powerful are semi-autonomous 
Indian “native states,” and the British 
authorities are alive to the danger of ex- 
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citing disturbances that may affect Brit- 
ish authority. When at a preliminary 
hearing Mumtaz declared that her child 
had been murdered because she left the 
prince, the prosecutor said, “Record it 
that the child died,” and the charge was 
not made public. 

The early reports of the Mumtaz affair 
left the impression that it was the out- 
come of romantic and jealous passion 
between the prince and the merchant 
over a nautch girl. But an extremely 
interesting and full account in a recent 
cable letter from Mr. Balderston, London 
correspondent of the New York “World,” 
puts a different aspect on the affair. It 
appears by this account that the rivalry 
between these two men was one of pres- 
tige, or, as the Orientals call it, izzat. 
Both men are stupendously rich; both 
are given to display; the prince is a 
Hindu, the merchant a Mohammedan. 
As the correspondent sees the affair, 
“Mumtaz was the football in a game of 
izzat between one of India’s greatest 
rulers and one of its wealthiest captains 
of industry.” 

Baula was killed and Mumtaz slashed 
on the forehead by several assailants, 
who drove their “red murder car’ into 
Baula’s fine automobile. It is believed 
that the assailants were emissaries of the 
man from whom Mumtaz escaped two 
years ago. Five officials and soldiers of 
the Indore Government were arrested 
and are to stand trial. 

In earlier days (Mumtaz went to the 
Maharajah a very young girl) it is said 
that he bought her a million dollars’ 
worth of jewels in Paris, and later he 
built her a palace at a cost of $1,500,000, 
while his own marvelous palace on Lake 
Indore is said: to have already cost $30,- 
000,000, is to be with its annexes a mile 
in circumference (so that guests go in 
motor cars from reception to dining 
room), and is still unfinished. Inciden- 
tally, he is said to have a hoard of gold 
and jewels worth over $30,000,000 left 
by an ancestor in the eighteenth century 
as an emergency fund and still untouched. 

Some of the story reads like the “Ara- 
bian Nights;” some of it tells of a sordid, 
bitter fight between two powerful mag- 
nates to discredit each other’s pride and 
pomp. 


A Warning from South Africa 


6 Noy are two places in the world 

to-day where the problem of an 
alien colored race in white territory is 
seen in its acutest form. One is the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States, and the 


other is the British possession in South 
Africa. The present experience of South 
Africa in regard to its Indian population 
has much instruction for the average 
American in relation to his own Japanese 
problem. 

The story is soon told. For many 
years past there has been a steady flow 
of Indian immigration to South Africa. 
To a certain extent it has been in prog- 
ress for centuries, but during the last 
fifty years it has been greatly developed 
owing to the demand among the farmers 
of Natal for Indian labor. Now the 
Indians, like the Japanese, increase rap- 
idly, and the Indian population of South 
Africa has in recent years been growing 
at a rate far in excess of the white popu- 
lation. In certain districts it is already 
considerably greater, and in certain 
towns in Natal the Indian is practically 
in control. The result of all this is that 
a movement has been developing for 
years past in Natal to disfranchise the 
Indians. As long as General Smuts was 
in control of Cape Town he refused to 
sanction any such action on the part of 
Natal. The new Nationalist Government, 
under General Hertzog, has adopted a 
different policy and has given its assent 
to an ordinance which, while not depriv- 
ing Indians who now possess the munici- 
pal franchise of that right, debars its ac- 
quisition by Indians in the future. The 
question thus raised’ is a thorny one in- 
deed. 

India is an integral part of the British 
Empire. British Indians are British citi- 
zens entitled to all the rights and all the 
privileges of citizenship. And yet the 
Union of South Africa, faced with the 
multiplication in its midst of an Eastern 
people, has taken the grave step of dis- 
franchising a body of British citizens. 
Already the outcry, not only among In- 
dians in South Africa, but Indians in 
India, whether Mohammedan or Hindu, 
is tremendous. The Natal Indian Con- 
gress has placed on record its determina- 
tion to fight the ordinance to the last 
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ditch and to carry the whole question to 
the British Privy Council for judgment, 
if necessary. 

The real Japanese problem ‘in the 
United States is not a problem of immi- 
gration, but a problem of the rapid 
growth of an alien community already 
settled within its borders. It is all very 
well for California to pass alien land acts 
and for the Federal Government to pass 
exclusion acts. Such action may be 
necessary as a temporary measure; no 
one, indeed, really acquainted with the 
situation as it obtains in California can 
doubt the wisdom: of these acts or their 
necessity. Nevertheless the real problem 
lies in the fact that ten or fifteen years 
from now the children of those Japanese 
settled in California under the disabili- 
ties of aliens will be American citizens, 
though entirely Japanese in descent. Are 
they to be also Japanese in sympathy? 


International Friendliness 
Endowed 


A PRACTICAL effort to spread pleasant 
relations and a friendly feeling 
among students at home and those from 
abroad resident in America is centered in 
the just-completed International House 
of New York City, which we are told is 
already affording both home and club 
life for students from several countries, 
far or near. 
The movement began with a single in- 
stance of a lonely student from abroad to 
whom an American extended companion- 
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The Maharajah of Indore 


























International House, New York 


ship. This American, Harry E. Ed- 
monds, was aroused to the consciousness 
that there was an opportunity for 
this kind of international hospitality on 
a large scale. He conceived the idea of 
a social clearing-house and exchange, and 
from his conviction that “a university is 
not a place where everything is taught, 
but one to which every one may come,” 
came the idea of International House 
as a world university. He interested 
others; a Cosmopolitan Club was formed, 
and now has eight hundred student mem- 
bers. Out of the Club grew in turn the 
plan of International House, managed by 
the Club. Its fine building, erected 
through the munificent gift of $2,500,000 
from Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., stands appropriately near Grant’s 
Tomb and the Japanese cherry trees 
planted by Li Hung-chang in memory of 
his friend. 

There are dormitories for men and 
women—over five hundred rooms in all; 
special rooms for conference, social and 
friendly talks and amusements, an audi- 
torium, and a gymnasium. The income 
of the institution is expected to pay its 
expenses. 

International House will interpret 
America to students of many nations. It 
has aptly been called a new endowment 
for international friendship. 


Jean de Reszke 
} Shpmeginsen as the performer is to the 
art of music, his place in the history 
of the art is necessarily ephemeral. Great 
composers live through their composi- 
tions; but when the performer dies his 
art dies with him. Even in these days of 
recording instruments the performer of 
music can look forward only to a ghost- 
like survival. So it happens that the 
death of Jean de Reszke, at seventy-five, 
on April 3, in Nice, France, means little 
to those whose memory of musical per- 
formances does not go back more than 
twenty years. And yet among singers— 
certainly among tenors—he may fairly 
be said to have been the greatest of his 
time. 

The memory of Caruso is fresher; but, 
though Caruso had an almost matchless 
voice, he was not in the same class with 
de Reszke as a musician and artist. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, who is unsur- 
passed as a critic of vocal music and the 
art of the solo singer, once told a lady in 
response to a question that de Reszke 
did not have by any means an extraordi- 
nary voice. “Then,” said the lady, 
“what makes him such a wonderful 
singer?” Mr. Henderson adds in his re- 
port of this conversation in the New 
York “Sun:” “This kind of discussion 
might be paralleled by asking, ‘Has 
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Heifetz a $25,000 Strad.?’ ’No, he has 
not.” “Then what makes him such a 
wonderful violinist’?” 

It was during his ten years on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, that de Reszke, native of 
Warsaw, won his most notable triumphs. 

Not only did de Reszke adapt himself 
to a great variety of réles, but he brought 
to every role a keen intelligence and an 
artistic conscience. It is impossible to 
think of Jean de Reszke as excusing him- 
self for any shortcoming by attributing 
it to temperament, or of seeking to hide 
a defect in musicianship by an effort to 
create amazement by vocal virtuosity. 


A Prophet in Music 
we DamroscH has just com- 
pleted forty years of service as 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 
The first words in his book of auto- 
biography, “My Musical Life,” are, “I 


am an American musician.” He has 
certainly been that, but more. He has 
been an educator and a citizen. He has 


served his country by making it richer 
in those things that make for National 
greatness. As life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment, so what he has 
done for America has been more than it 
would have been if he had merely added, 
even immeasurably, to its material 
wealth. Certainly in the list of Ameri- 
can educators of distinction and achieve- 
ment belongs the name of Walter Dam- 
rosch. . 

In that same book to which we have 
referred he quotes what he calls “a 
wicked remark” of the famous flute 
player, a great artist, George Barrére. 
Asked once, “If you were not a musi- 
cian, Monsieur Barrére, what would you 
like to be?” he promptly replied, “An 
orchestral conductor!” Well, to be such 
an orchestral conductor as Walter Dam- 
rosch has been one needs to be something 
more than a musician. Mr. Damrosch’s 
educational spirit is indicated by the fol- 
lowing passage in his book. After de- 
scribing his Beethoven Festival, the first 
ever given in New York, which included 
all the nine symphonies in chronological 
order, he adds: 

Such festivals devoted exclusively to 
the work of one composer are a great 
lesson to the serious music lover, and I 
think that as Beethoven represents 
almost the alpha and certainly the 
omega of symphonic music, there 
should be repetitions of Beethoven’s 
cycles every few years. I have never 
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been able to understand why it should 
not be similarly possible to give 
Shakesperean cycles in spring, in 
which all of our best actors could com- 
bine to make up ideal casts. 


To Walter Damrosch, as to his revered 
father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, whom he 
succeeded, America owes an enduring 
debt for an inestimable service not 
merely in the development of musical 
taste but in the enriching of the resources 
of the American mind and soul. 

During the war he justified Theodore 
Roosevelt’s statement that “in character, 
ability, loyalty, and fervid Americanism 
he, and his, stand second to none in the 
land.” He made music serve the cause 
of freedom in ways which called for both 
ingenuity and fortitude. 

There are some prophets who use the 
spoken word and others who write; 
Walter Damrosch, whether as conductor, 
teacher, or composer, has been a prophet 
who has testified for truth and beauty 
through the medium of music. 


Easter 


WO days in the Christian year are 
superior to all others; and both 
are days of life and rejoicing. 
Among the first Christians there was lit- 
tle inclination to celebrate special days 
or occasions. With a sense of release 
from the bondage of Jewish law and with 
the belief in the near approach of the 
end of the world, the early disciples 
thought of all time as sacred. So every 
meal in which those early Christians par- 
ticipated was a Lord’s supper, and every 
assemblage was in spirit a celebration of 
the Lord’s resurrection. In the course of 
time, however, the need of man for spe- 
cial reminders of what he prizes most 
called for special observances. It is sig- 
nificant that the chief places among 
these days of commemoration should be 
occupied, not by fasts, but by feasts; not 
by the remembrance of ‘sorrow, but by 
the remembrance of happiness; not by 
thoughts of sacrifice and death, but by 
thoughts of birth and resurrection. 

Too often the religion of Jesus has 
been represented as a religion of depriva- 
tion, gloom, repression, and denial. The 
attacks of the author of “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra” on Christianity as a slave 
religion were made possible by the mis- 
reading and misrepresentation of that 
religion by some of its own followers. 
Sacrifice, restraint, and repression have 
their places in life, and therefore have 
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their places in the faith that deals with 
life, but they are neither the ends of life 
nor the ends of faith. They may be 
essential incidents, but they are inci- 
dents. And this the great body of those 
who have held the faith that is called 
Christian have recognized and have sym- 
bolized in Christmas and Easter as the 
two great days of the year. 

And of the two, Easter is greater, for 
it represents not merely life, but life vic- 
torious; not merely joy, but joy that has 
been tested and yet endures. The hap- 
piness of Christmas is the happiness of 
the child. The happiness of Easter is the 
happiness of maturity. Christmas repre- 
sents the faith that faces life like the 
happy warrior. Easter represents faith 
that has been through the battle like the 
veteran. He who thinks that to be wise 
is to be sophisticated, and therefore cyni- 
cal, has not yet graduated from the 
school of life. Those who have suffered 
most are those who see most clearly that 
truth and right and happiness are ulti- 
mately dominant. Amiel, who left in 
his journal a record of a sensitive spirit 
that suffered from troubles of the mind 
that were not outmatched by even the 
ills of his frail body, wrote one day: 
“My creed has melted away, but I be- 
lieve in good, in the moral order, and in 
salvation; religion for me is to live and 


die in God, in complete abandonment to 
the holy will which is at the root of na- 
ture and destiny.” 


The A B C of 


“T mmigration 


} ‘HE interview with the Japanese 
Ambassador published in this 


issue of The Outlook says that 
his mission is “to restore American- 
Japanese relations to their former state 
of mutual confidence.” 

That is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for. It is a consummation, 
however, which must rest on a founda- 
tion built of mutual respect for the 
serious problems which face both Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

The people of Japan must recognize 
the fact, as her leaders already do, that 
there is no threat to her authority in our 
exercise of our national right to maneu- 
ver our battle-fleet on the high seas. The 
maneuvers which alarmed some elements 
of the Japanese public opinion are part 
of the regular practice programme of our 
Navy. They were determined upon long 
before the immigration question reached 
a stage of acuteness. 

Japan does recognize that we have a 
right to determine our own immigration 
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policy. The maintenance of that right 
is as much in the interests of Japan as 
in our own. No nation can weaken the 
essential safeguards of other nations 
without at the same time shaking the 
foundation of its own. No nation can 
be sure that the time will not come when 
a general and equitable principle of in- 
ternational law will not be needed by its 
own nationals. If a nation stretches the 
code of international law to attain its 
own ends, it may in the course of time 
find that it has done irreparable damage 
to its own citizens. 

The United States has no regret be- 
cause of its insistence that it had the 
right to determine the qualifications of 
its future citizens. Every American, 
however, deplores the fact that in the 
maintenance of that right we did not 
observe some of the niceties of interna- 
tional relationship. 

The fact is that America was forced 
into a difficult situation because she at- 
tempted to establish a sound immigration 
policy upon a false and artificial basis. 
‘ The Quota Law in its genesis was in- 
tended to save the feelings of Japan. It 
operated to injure the feelings of Japan 
because it did not face the issue involved 
fairly and squarely. 

The coming session of Congress might 
very well take up the whole question of 
immigration de novo by going back to 
first principles. 

What does America seek to attain? 

She wants, so far as is now possible, to 
obtain a homogeneous population no 
element in which is debarred from citi- 
zenship or from full social acceptance. 

What is the test America must apply? 

She must select her future citizens from 
those who will make desirable parents 
and grandparents of American children. 

Can such an end be attained by the 
process of establishing racial and national 
quotas? 

Emphatically it cannot. The basis 
must be determined by our National 
needs and by the capacities of the indi- 
vidual applicants for citizenship. 

Is it possible to effect such an end by 
the examination of immigrants on our 
own shores? 

It is not. The examination must take 
place as near as possible to the home of 
the would-be immigrant, where records 
of his life are available and his capacities 
are known and ascertainable. 

Has a plan of this kind ever been suc- 
cessfully tried? 

Certainly. It is in successful operation 


just across our northern border. Canada 
picks and chooses her citizens according 
to her own social and industrial needs. 

Does such a process invite interna- 
tional complications? 

The history of Canada and the United 
States would certainly indicate that the 
contrary is true. 

The proposal which we have outlined 
would require that Congress lay down a 
general law defining the requirements 
which must govern the selection of our 
future citizens, which would in no wise 
relax our present standards, and that, 
under proper safeguards against bureau- 
cra¢y, the administration of this law be 
turned over to a commission composed 
of biologists, sociologists, and engineers 
of the highest rank. It would be the 
duty of this commission to investigate 
the needs of the United States and to 
draw up regulations by which our con- 
sular officers might visé the passports 
of intending emigrants. A rejection of 
an application for a visé on a passport 
would only imply that the United States 
was in no need, at the present time, for 
the particular services which the intend- 
ing emigrant was in a position to offer. 

Such a programme would save much 
suffering for aliens. It would eliminate 
all excuse for international complications, 
and it would leave as a final test for ad- 
mission the one justifiable sanction—the 
welfare of the United States of America. 


A Quarter-Century of 
Best Sellers 


NDER the slogan-title “Fewer 
| | and Better Books,” an anony- 
mous publisher-bookseller not 
long ago in the “Atlantic Monthly” 
pointed the way to more satisfying re- 
sults both to the two book-distributing 
agencies he represents and to the reader 
of taste and discernment. Briefly, it was 
to limit production by killing off admit- 
tedly weak and worthless books before 
they are born, so to speak. He thinks 
that thereby the total American produc- 
tion might be reduced to not over 7,000 
titles. As he fixes the output for the 
year 1923 at 8,863, the reduction does 
not seem excessive; there are plenty of 
booksellers, publishers, librarians, review- 
ers, and readers who would rejoice to see 
the slaughter consummated. 
Yet this writer’s own figures give some 
reason for surmising that a sort of liter- 
ary survival for the fittest is already 
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under way. Actually there were pub- 
lished in the United States in 1923 about 
4,600 books less than in 1910, the high- 
water year for production, and the de- 
crease in the intervening years, while not 
invariably constant, has been fairly 
steady. Moreover—and this may sur- 
prise those who suppose that “fool fic- 
tion” accounts for most book-making— 
only 1,080 of the 8,863 titles listed for 
1923 were fiction, and in one year 
(1915) the novels score was only 919. 

What is the reason for the decrease? 
Various theories are propounded: the 
movies, the great number of fiction maga- 
zines (any one who watches the great 
woman’s monthlies, for instance, will get 
abundant proof that the reading of 
stories in serial form is enormous), the 
radio, and just now the cross-word puz- 
zle, the devotees of which, some libra- 
rians say, now care for only one book— 
the unabridged dictionary. 

Some curious deductions might be 
drawn about best sellers in fiction and 
the most popular authors from two arti- 
cles that lately appeared in the “Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly,” written by Professor 
Irving H. Hart, of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. Professor Hart has collated 
best-seller records for the first quarter of 
the century, thus covering, we believe, all 
or most of the time since such lists have 
appeared. From this material he has 
worked out two lists; one gives, on a 
scale of 1,000 as highest, the titles of a 
hundred individual novels which have 
ranked highest in the period; the other 
presents the names of the hundred most 
popular authors in that period calculated 
from the number of times their books 
have appeared among ‘the best sellers. 

As we run through the first list we are 
struck with the “sandwiching in,” if we 
may so express it, of good and poor 
novels—good and poor, that is, in the 
opinion of adequate literary critics to- 
day. Take, for instance, the six novels 
at the head of this list: “Main Street,” 
“If Winter Comes,” “The Rosary,” “The 
Sheik,” “The Inside of the Cup,” and 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” A mixed 
sextette, surely! And wherever we turn 
in the list we find this queer collocation 
of real value and ephemeral notoriety. 
It is safe to say that the critical reader, 
picking winners from the standpoint of 
literary art, could find here half a dozen 
cross-sections like this which would 
seem as good as the first; and every- 
where also he would find fiction of high 
quality and permanent worth cheek by 
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HE Izaak Walton League of 

America has just held its 
third National Convention in Chi- 
cago. It was attended by dele- 
gates from all over the United 
States, who represented the most 
enlightened opinion of the United 
States in regard to the preservation 
of our outdoor inheritance. In its 
brief existence the League, led 
by the dynamic 
personality of 
Mr. Dilg, has 
many notable 
achievements to 
its credit. It 
has fought the pollution of our 
waterways, labored for the preser- 
vation of our forests, and aided 
greatly in writing sound principles 
of conservation into the fish and 
game laws of the country. Hats 
off to the League! May its good 
work go on and prosper. 
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jowl with books already forgotten or 
never worth printing. The conclusion is 
forced on one that there are separate 
classes of readers, and that for both the 
fine and the foolish novel there is a big 
following. Some alliterative person has 
said that the modern reader longs for 
sentiment, sensation, and salacity. How 
erroneous such a conclusion is becomes 
quickly apparent from this list. 

Do novel readers like the work of for- 
eign authors? Naturally, there are more 
American than other English-written 
novels sold, and naturally the number of 
novels not originally written in English 
is quite small. But the difference in this 
record as to popularity is surprisingly 
large; an author like Oppenheim or 
Locke or Sabatini sells enormously; yet 
only twenty-four out of the hundred in 
Professor Hart’s list of popular authors 
are of English birth. Locke stands 
highest in these in the author list, closely 
followed by Oppenheim, but eight Ameri- 
can authors precede. Those eight, by the 
way, illustrate again the unevenness of 
best-seller records. They are Winston 


Churchill, Harold Bell Wright, Booth 
Tarkington, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Zane Grey, 
Gene Stratton Porter, and Eleanor H. 
Porter. 


Far down among the nineties in the 
seale of authors’ popularity one finds 
four English writers, in this order: 
Elinor Glyn, William De Morgan, Arnold 
Bennett, and May Sinclair. Fate or 
mathematics has surely been unhappy in 
this conjunction; the judicious must 
grieve not so much for the low visible 
popularity of three recognized masters of 
English fiction, but for their peculiar 
juxtaposition in the constellation in 
which they are placed. 


Benevolent Bureaucracy 
Is It Managing Our Forests? 


O its definition of bureaucracy as 
“specifically, excessive multipli- 
cation of, and concentration of 

power in, administrative bureaus,” the 
Century Dictionary adds this note: 

The principle of bureaucracy tends 
to official interference in many of the 
properly private affairs of life, and to 
the inefficient and obstructive per- 
formance of duty through minute sub- 
division of functions, inflexible for- 
mality, and pride of place. 


Americans are shy of bureaucracy and 
bureaucrats. 

When great areas of the public domain 
were first reserved as National Forests, 
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the people, principally of the West, be- 
came suspicious. Accustomed to a life 
of freedom and individualism, they val- 
ued their own independence and the right 
of local self-government. When the 
Forest Service was first organized, they 
were therefore on their guard. In an 
account of the Forest Service by Mr. 
Herbert A. Smith, Assistant Forester in 
charge of public relations, this period in 
the history of the Forest Service is re- 
ferred to as “the days when a forest 
officer in that country couldn’t go to a 
dance without having it made quite ob- 
vious to him that his room was preferred 
to his company.” And Mr. Smith clearly 
recognizes the reason for this antipathy 
to the Forest Service in those days, for 
he says: 


Much of the early opposition to the 
National Forests was based on the 
feeling that the system was un-Ameri- 
can. It was held that private enter- 
prise could develop to best advantage 
the great resources involved. On gen- 
eral principles, the average American 
has a healthy dislike of too much gov- 
ernment; and further, experience gives 
him good warrant for skepticism of 
our ability to get public business taken 
care of both cheaply and well. 


That that feeling of antipathy has 
largely disappeared is due to the skill 
with which the Chief Foresters in turn, 
not only administered the National For- 
ests, but managed the public. Gifford 
Pinchot, the first Forester, was an evan- 
gelist in office. He made forestry a 
cause. But more lately the Forest Ser- 
vice has won popularity for itself by 
making it easy for the people to use the 
Forests as playgrounds. In a letter to 
The Outlook, written in reply to an in- 
quiry of ours, Gifford Pinchot, now Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, has frankly said 
that this has been one of the policies of 
the Forest Service from its earliest days, 
and adds: 


With the Forest Service the recrea- 
tion use is incidental. But any man 
acquainted with State and National 
Forests knows that in populated re- 
gions their recreational use, while inci- 
dental, is an enormously important use 
the world around. Out of it comes a 
very large share of that public support 
which in the last analysis is the only 
thing that will make the Forests safe. 


Gradually, too, the Chiefs of the For- 
est Service have raised the standards of 
character and ability required of the 
Forest Service employees. Although in 
Mr. Gregg’s article, which we published 
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in February, criticising certain policies of 
the Forest Service, there was no reflec- 
tion upon the character of the Forest 
Service personnel, we have received many 
letters testifying to the honesty, industry, 
and public spirit of the employees gener- 
ally of the Forest Service and specifically 
of the forest rangers. In a letter in 
which he gives us much interesting in- 
formation, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, 
of Florida, writes: 

@ have never encountered in any de- 
partment of the Government a more 
intelligent, energetic, capable, and pa- 
triotic set of men. Many of them 
could obtain in private life much larger 
salaries than they are receiving. They 
all love the Service and are devoting 
their lives to a skillful solution of 
the problems, which means the conser- 
vation of our timber supplies and the 
highest and best uses of the Forest 
Reserves, in the public interest. 


This tribute of Senator Fletcher’s is 
characteristic of others which we have 
received from which we have no space to 
quote. Included in these tributes were 
. tributes to the wives of married rangers. 
In his article Mr. Gregg expressed the 
opinion that “the -best man for protect- 
ing an area is a single man occupying a 
cabin in the midst of his district.” On 
that point we do not agree with Mr. 
Gregg’s view. One reason why married 
men with families can serve more effi- 
ciently than single men is expressed 
picturesquely by Mr. Charles G. Dun- 
woody, Director of Conservation of the 
California Development Association, who 
writes to us: 

On the Angeles National Forest 
there are thirteen married rangers. In 
these cases I will say that the Forest 
Service has the equivalent of twenty- 
six rangers. This fact has been dem- 
onstrated during many of our serious 
fires. The ranger is usually out on the 
fire line performing his duty, while his 
wife sticks by the telephone, keeping 
the line of communication open, ren- 
dering much valuable service in this 
way. 

A ranger’s wife indicates another way 
in which a married ranger is of more use 
than a single one. She writes: 

My husband had been a ranger for 
more than two years when I married 
him. . . . Now he does not have to do 
any cooking, washing, and other nu- 
merous household duties which he had 
to do before, and is thereby able to 
spend that time on his duties. Of 
course, if your ideal ranger were to 
“hole up” like some of the bachelors 
do that live in this vicinity, he would 
not be bothered much with housework, 
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but such type of men, and this the 

Forest Service has found out, are not 

worth their board. 

Indeed, at times the married ranger’s 
usefulness to his Government may be 
more than twice that of a single man, as 
is indicated by a letter from a Forest 
Service employee who writes: 

I myself know wives, and boys of 
nine and ten years old, from the fam- 
ilies of the married rangers, so scorned 
by Mr. Gregg, who voluntarily, with- 
out pay, have taken their turn and 
held their places on the fire line, or as 
first aid, as extra, sorely needed sup- 
port to the organized attack made by 
the regular fighters, in many a weary 
and desperate battle. 

Accustomed to such praise and con- 
scious of their own rectitude, past and 
present employees of the Forest Service 
have felt aggrieved by the questions 
raised in The Outlook concerning fores- 
try policies and practices. Remon- 
strances have come not only from Forest 
Service employees, but from foresters in 
the employ of States and of private cor- 
porations, and from professors of fores- 
try. Many of the best in forestry schools 
go into the Government employ and 
many of the best in the Government 
employ are lured into private or State 
service. The Professor of Forestry in the 
University of Maine, whose letter is 
printed on another page, indicates by his 
expressions how closely bound the whole 
profession of forestry is with the Na- 
tional Forest Service. If a nerve of the 
Forest Service is touched, the whole pro- 
fession reacts. Of course Professor 
Briscoe’s letter, in its conception of what 
is becoming in a scholar and gentleman, 
should not be taken as fairly typical of 
the profession at large; but it is typical 
in its responsiveness to any question con- 
cerning National Forest policies. 

As a consequence there has grown up 
during twenty years a powerful body 
within and without the Forest Service 
which has the semblance of that bureau- 
cracy which the early opponents of the 
Forest Service feared might grow into 
being. 

One of the surest signs of such a pow- 
erful body of men centered in a Govern- 
ment bureau and extending into a pro- 
fession is a sense of power expressing 
itself in open attack upon the motives of 
those who venture to criticise it. For- 
esters within and outside of the Govern- 
ment have shown that they have been, 
to quote the phrase of one of them, all 
“het up.” One forest employee expresses 








his contempt for such criticism by saying 
that it is “irritating, in the same sense 
that I must confess my six-year-old son 
irritates me at times, when his bland 
incomprehension of facts beyond his level 
of understanding is thrust too persis- 
tently into the circle of grown-up affairs 
in our home.” ‘The temper of the bu- 
reaucrat evidently extends in that case 
into the family circle, and finds the ques- 
tioning of even a child intolerable. Let- 
ters from those engaged in forestry use 
such words as “venomous,” “personal 
attack,” “illuminating ignorance,” “ma- 
licious intention,” “not decently in- 
formed,” “guff.” Not only do individ- 
ual foresters impugn the motives of the 
critic, but an organization of foresters 
has formally done so. In a resolution 
signed by members of the Society of 
American Foresters it is declared that 
the criticisms of the Forest Service which 
appeared in The Outlook “appear to be 
directed by other than motives of fair 
and just investigation.” 

And the reason for this attitude is very 
well, though unconsciously, stated in an 
editorial by an organ of the grazing in- 
terests, which (apparently intending to 
defend the Forest Service) says that 
“tackling a buzz saw” is preferable to 
“touching up our lusty and virile Forest 
Service crowd,” and counts itself among 
those who “know the extent to which the 
Forest Service has dug itself in.” 

The other day Senator Borah, in an 
address before the Izaak Walton League, 
cautioned the country to be on its guard 
against the development of bureaucracy 
in America. We do not question that 
the intent behind the Forest Service is 
public-spirited and benevolent; but we 
think the indications are clear, from the 
documents before us, that the spirit and 
temper of the Forest Service is in danger 
of becoming bureaucratic. 

One of the reasons why the merit sys- 
tem in the Civil Service has had a hard 
road to travel in this country is the popu- 
lar fear of bureaucracy. Permanency of 
place, made secure by appointment after 
competitive examination, makes possible 
the creation of bureaus that are removed 
from the force of public opinion and the 
reach of public criticism. Those who 
believe in the merit system, as we do, 
must make sure that it does not identify 
itself with a bureaucratic theory. The 
worst enemies of a true merit system are 
those who, once securely lodged in the 
Civil Service, show contempt or disregard 
for public criticism. 

















Lord Curzon 





Correspondence from ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


r NHE last time I saw Lord Curzon 
to talk with him was when I 
lunched with him two years ago. 

The Marquis Curzon was an English- 
man of the old school. He had “the 
grand manner,” evident pride of race and 
class, yet withal he was a scholarly, gen- 
tlemanly, gracious, patently sincere man, 
with upright singleness of mind and 
heart. It was a satisfaction to breathe 
the same atmosphere as this man of lofty 
ideals. An interesting light on his do- 
mestic character was shown when during 
the war’s darkest hours the King and 
Queen of the Belgians intrusted their chil- 
dren to his household for safe-keeping. 

Lord Curzon entered his dining-room 
supporting himself by a cane. He walked 
heavily. I had been told that he wore 
some sort of machine up his back be- 
cause from his earliest years he had suf- 
fered from a spinal disease; that this 
had kept him out of athletics and that 
he was never free from pain. I con- 
ceived a great sympathy for him, and I 
said to myself: “Certainly this explains 
some of Lord Curzon’s mannerisms. He 
has had to be arrogant to his own body. 
It is but a step to be so to other bodies.” 

As my host approached his head was 
thrown back as if about to defy some 
one. Yet his expression was wholly 
friendly. He saluted me in a few rapid, 
sharply accented, pleasant words of wel- 
come. Then he smiled amicably enough 
and less enigmatically than when I had 
seen him “on dress parade.” 

If Lord Curzon was of the old school, 
he was also of the old governing caste. 
He was surcharged by the conviction of 
the British Empire’s strength and glory 
as the greatest thing in the world. Con- 
sequently, he had a patriotically high 
sense of duty towards that Empire. I 
could detect it in every word. When he 
spoke of the Empire, he was especially 
clear, convinced, eloquent, forceful, as 
becomes one carrying on the splendid 
English tradition of life consecrated to 
the public service, to the Imperial ser- 
vice. 

Yet as carried on by Lord Curzon that 
service was not free from a certain in- 
sularity, because to him, as to most of 
his countrymen, everything un-English 
was so “beastly foreign.” He knew no 
Continental language well save French, 
and that he spoke, I noticed, with rather 
poor accent. However, he doubtless 


thought he could afford any kind of ac- 
cent in a foreign tongue as long as he 
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spoke his own with such exquisite purity, 
exactness, and adequacy. 

The great Jowett, Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, had four particularly 
promising pupils. They became Lords 
Milner, Grey, Asquith, Curzon. In dog- 
gerel worth quoting because of the less 
familiar third and fourth lines, an irrev- 
erent undergraduate described Curzon as 
saying: 

My name is George Nathaniel Curzon. 

I am a very superior person. 

My face is smooth, my hair is sleek. 

I dine at Blenheim twice a week. 

Lord Curzon never lived this down. 
To the end he remained very conscious 
of his own identity and superiority. Of 
course it was a radical defect of tempera- 
ment. It hampered him in every way. 
Because of it, no matter how much he 
gained men’s respect, he could not gain 
equal popularity among them. Why, 
even at lunch I was expecting some 
benevolent condescension! 

I also expected some evidence of Lord 
Curzon’s sarcasm—a dangerous weapon. 
Despite his devotion to India, he had 
permitted himself sometimes to refer to 
the natives in caustic terms instantly 
resented by them. Also Stanley Bald- 
win’s cordial approach to M. Poincaré, 
not long ago, received a cold douche 
when Mr. Baldwin’s Foreign Minister, in 
a speech directly afterwards to the Do- 
minion Premiers, referred sarcastically to 
the French. But no condescension or 
sarcasm was noted in his dining-room. 

What I did note at the lunch was that, 
first, Lord Curzon’s talk revealed a really 
Rooseveltian appetite for information 
and knowledge, and, as well, an appar- 
ently inexhaustible power of absorption. 
Secondly, Lord Curzon had an equally 
remarkable power of concentrating and 
condensing his thoughts and language, of 
economizing his talents. His energy and 
his capacity for taking pains, added to 
his sense of duty, made notable every- 
thing he did. 

He was always animated by the 
thought of India as the key to Empire 
policy. That insistent idea of his struck 
me years ago on reading one of his early 
books, “Problems of the Far East.” 
Hence I was not surprised to see his war 
efforts crystallize themselves in the 
taking over of Mesopotamia and Mosul. 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty of India may 
stand out in history as his greatest work. 
Surely no Viceroy ever read better the 
Oriental mind with its sentiment for the 


trappings of power, no Viceroy knew 
more accurately about every part of his 
great dominion or tried more conscien- 
tiously to do his duty as he saw it. How- 
ever brilliant the reign, the Viceroyalty 
ended in disappointment. At the close 
of his seven years’ service, Lord Curzon 
collided with an equally determined man, 
Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief in 
India, on the subject of the supremacy 
of the civil over the military power. The 
Viceroy was worsted. He resigned and 
returned home, humiliated. As it turned 
out, however, Lord Curzon, essentially 
an aristocrat, could hardly have faced 
the self-government movements confront- 
ing his successors and won a success for 
democracy. 

This was only one of his disappoint- 
ments. He had long set his heart on 
three ambitions—to have an heir, to be 
made a duke, to become Prime Minister. 
He realized none of these. Even for the 
lesser ambition, to be Foreign Minister, 
he had to wait many years. 

More than that, his Foreign Ministry 
was in certain respects a disappointment 
to himself and to others. This was not 
at all because he did not labor with pro- 
digious industry. Foreign Office officials 
have told me how he would spend, not 
only entire days at the Office, but how, 
at his Carlton Terrace house, across the 
park, he would spend night after night, 
excluding any evening engagement, in 
reading and annotating despatches. Nor 
would he lighten these labors by dicta- 
tion. Not only had every detail to be 
attended to by himself personally, but 
every comment had to be written out in 
his own exquisite, patient chirography. 

Somewhat with the detachment of a 
Woodrow Wilson, Lord Curzon kept 
himself largely aloof from his kind. Lord 
Balfour certainly, yes, even Ramsay 
MacDonald, had the affection of the 
Foreign Office personnel as Lord Curzon 
never had. Perhaps the late Foreign 
Minister despised his former chief, Lloyd 
George, “the little Welsh commoner,” 
who had not one-tenth of his own erudi- 
tion. Yet the Welshman could “walk 
all round men” where Lord Curzon could 
not take a step. Had the latter known 
men as well as he knew facts and details, 
and had he possessed the imagination 
exuberant in the Lloyd George mind, he 
might have been one of the greatest of 

Foreign Ministers. But when he found 
himself face to face with inflexible char- 
acters, now a Kitchener, now a Poin- 
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caré, he lacked the human knowledge 
necessary to put himself in their places. 

He needed more than that. You may 
know all the details of a problem, and 
yet not be able to grasp the problem it- 
self. Here again, when Lord Curzon 
found himself in the presence of some 
accomplished fact displeasing to him, like 
the Ruhr occupation, nettled by its very 
success, he spent his time fussing over 
tardy twinges of legalities instead of 
bringing a true world vision to bear upon 
its essential justice. The French will 
remain long exasperated by the Foreign 
Office note of August 11, 1923. 

Only last November the mighty Cur- 
zon had the final humiliation of being 
put down from his seat as Foreign Min- 
ister by a modest country gentleman, 
Stanley Baldwin, Premier, and being 


asked to take a subordinate Cabinet posi- 
tion, so that the Foreign Ministry might 
be given to a man from Birmingham with 
half the Curzon training but with a bet- 
ter than the Curzon attitude. 

There was also the previous humilia- 
tion of the Conference of Lausanne. I 
was there for three months, and saw it 
day by day. Lord Curzon, the first 
British ambassador to the Conference, 
splendidly won his first contention—to 
free from Turkish bondage the straits 
separating Europe from Asia. But he 
practically lost his second contention—to 
deliver the Armenians and Greeks from 
oppression. 

Our aristocrat had to serve under four 
commoners—Mr. Asquith, as he was 
then, and Mr. Lloyd George in the Coali- 
tion Cabinets; Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
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Baldwin in the Conservative Cabinets. 
Being of the old order, Lord Curzon 
gloried in political titles and in titles of 
nobility. Yet his titles’ of nobility 
brought him disappointment, for nowa- 
days Prime Ministers are not chosen 
from among the members of the House 
of Lords. As to a ducal preferment, his 
name did not appear in the King’s New 
Year list, as some expected it would. 

The title which Lord Curzon richly 
earned and long kept was that of leader 
of the House of Lords. All parties were 
glad that he did not carry out his recent 
intention of refusing again to accept that 
position. He was an honor to his party 
and to the nation there. 

All in all, we may not see his like 
again. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Mistress of the Mississippi 


New Orleans, turning from the gracious memories and traditions of 
old Creole days, works for a constructive commercial future 


Orleans, you may look either east 

or west. Looking west, your sur- 
vey takes in the New Orleans of other 
days. Over the trees appears the ancient 
facade of the Cabildo, built in 1795, 
where the enormous territory of “Loui- 
siana” was transferred from Spain to 


Gores in Jackson Park, New 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


France, and by France sold to the 
United States. Flanking the Cabildo, 
the old Cathedral of St. Louis, with its 
three tapering, shining spires, faces the 
Mississippi across the park, where vic- 
torious General Jackson, who attended 
mass in its shadowy aisles after the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans, now sits serenely on 


his rearing horse of bronze. On these 
decrepit bronze-green benches—perhaps 
on that very bench where now an 
amorous couple are making love with 
Old World frankness—Lafcadio Hearn 
brooded despondently day after day and 
O. Henry, in terms of fiction, was profit- 
ably unemployed. Beyond the Cathe- 
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** Flanking the Cabildo, the old Cathedral of St. Louis, with its three tapering, shining spires, faces the Mississippi across 


the park, where victorious General Jackson . . 


+ now sits serenely on his rearing horse of bronze ”’ 
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dral and the Cabildo lies the Vieux 
Carré, the richly flavored Spanish- 
French quarter of Cable’s “Old Creole 
Days” and “The Grandissimes,” a little 
self-conscious now with guides and bear- 
led tourists and antique shops of doubt- 
ful authenticity. 

Turn now to the east, and the New 
Orleans of 1925 turns with you to see, 
overtopping the long row of warehouses 
on the levee, the funnels and the derricks 
and the spars of ocean-going ships. 
Across Sieur Bienville’s old Place 
d’Armes, that is now Jackson Square, 
steeped in memories and afternoon sun- 
light and presided over by the gracefully 
immobile old general riding forever in 
triumph on his prancing steed, tradition 
and progress confront each other; Old 
Creole Orleans somewhat sadly regards 
the bustle of the second largest port in 
the United States. 

This article was conceived during the 
late February days of Mardi Gras. If 
New Orleans were unique in no other 
respect, it would be in its complete sur- 
render to the frivolity of this annual fes- 
tival. Premonitory symptoms began as 
early as January 6 with the ball of the 
Twelfth Night Revelers, and from then 
to Mardi Gras Day—the French phrase 
for Shrove Tuesday, liberally translated, 
means “Fat Tuesday,” coming just be- 
fore the penetential Ash Wednesday, 
which begins the Lenten season—on 
February 24, the entire city was accumu- 
latively upset. During the final week, 
with terrific costume balls almost every 
night and elaborate parades of floats, 
symbolical of such dreamy ideas as 
“Romances of Fan Land,” “The Realms 
of Fantasy,” “Quotations of Long Ago,” 
and “Tales of Old Japan,” passing 
through the streets by day and night, not 
much business of consequence was trans- 
acted in the Old Orleans, clinging still to 





The water-front that is the heart of New Orleans 


festivities that have been observed in 
this foreign-American detached com- 
munity for ninety-seven years. The resi- 
dent population, reinforced by thousands 
of tourists and visitors, attracted by the 
Carnival and the best winter racing on 
the continent, who thronged the hotels to 
plethora and boosted the prices accord- 
ingly, masked or unmasked, bowed 
paganly down to Comus, Momus, Pro- 
teus, and Rex, the tutelary deities of an 
age whose true spirit is fast passing 
away. Every one who can afford the 
time and money ought to experience 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans—about once. 
Nothing of a carnival sort either in 
Europe or Latin America quite equals it 
in wholesale and prolonged observance. 
But this is not New Orleans, not the 
port city of 1925, by more than a jug- 
ful. If for a spasmodic fortnight the 
bygone Creole days reasserted them- 
selves compellingly and the Vieux Carré 
came back to echoes of its old life, it was 
but a passing show, not reality. New 
Orleans, with a towel round its head, 
turned back in the ashes of Wednesday 
with added sincerity to the Mississippi 
and the Gulf and its booming business in 
great waters. Sad as it may be, pictur- 
esquely and sentimentally regrettable, 
for the rest of the year the old Creole 
days with their buildings, their memories, 
their rich aroma—hotels and _ tourist 
agencies to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—are going, going, gone. And it’s a 
good thing—for New Orleans and for 
these United States in general. No 
healthy municipality, any more than a 
healthy individual, can stand still. And 
growth and progress mean relinquish- 
ment, abandonment. For better or for 
worse—Lafcadio Hearn versus Mayor 
Martin Behrman and the Association of 
Commerce—New Orleans has become 
definitely and cheerfully standardized 










and commercialized. It has in great 
measure sold, or rather, is selling, its 
French-Spanish birthright for a substan- 
tial American mess of profitable pottage. 
The Vieux Carré itself—the ancient 
French Quarter, that all the folders urge 
you to visit—is commercialized quite 
frankly. The old French Market of the 
Acadian times of “Evangeline,” with 
most of its fruits and early vegetables 
brought over from Florida—always ex- 
cepting crisp Arizona lettuce and palate- 
taxing strawberries at 75 cents a 
quart—is just like any other old mar- 
ket. The venerable maison on the Rue 
Royale, built originally for the Louisiana - 
Bank Company, where Paul Morphy, 
the world’s greatest chess-player, was 
found dead in his bathtub, has now 
become the Patio Royal,” Childsified 
into an open-air restaurant and facing 
the new Court House on the site of 
demolished antiquities, where people 
come daily to lunch extremely well and 
on Saturday nights for mixed wrestling 
to the urging of a jazz orchestra. From 
the indoor side of balconies of latticed 
iron grillwork on once aristocratic 
Esplanade Avenue come the standardized 
notes of phonographs or radios. The 
same blight of progressive commercialism 
has struck, but not entirely benumbed, 
the charm of other storied localities, like 
canned music across the lilt of some old 
song: Madame Lalaurie’s haunted house 
of gruesome memory, Sieur George’s, 
Tite Poulette’s, Winston Churchill’s 
House of the Lions, the Absinthe House, 
and the Café des Refugées who escaped 
in 1804 from the massacres of Toussaint 
Ouverture and Dessalines in Haiti. Still 
tenanted, nevertheless these old buildings 
have become monuments or mausoleums 
now, and in the streets about them be- 
gins to breathe a metropolitan air as 
devoid of oxygen as the atmosphere of 
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Greenwich Village. Even the superficial 
appearances of things are changing. 
Garages and gasoline stations have el- 
bowed into the oldest streets, movie 
theaters and standardized hotels have 
profanely invaded the Quartier Latin, 
and whenever the trend of reconstruction 
sets more definitely southward across 
Canal Street the builders of New Orleans 
will not hesitate to raze what is left of 
the antiquated city. 

Two mundane considerations of eating 
and drinking, however, are worthy of 
passing note: One thing still remains 
and prevails in the city embalmed by 
Hearn and Cable nearly half a century 
ago: the unbeatable French cuisine of the 
old restaurants, crowded and thriving at 
Mardi Gras time with mediocre appre- 
ciation, yet abating no jot of their tradi- 
tional standards—Antoine’s, La Louisi- 
ane, Galatoire’s, Arnaud’s, and the rest 
of the famous cafés internationally 
known and frequented. And, for another 
thing, the temperamental Vieux Carré 
remains even more emphatically than the 
newer arrondissements north of Canal 
Street, about as wide open, speaking 
‘alcoholicly, as a city well could be. 
Quoting from the published observations 
of a migratory journalist just the other 
day: 

“If you can discover any evidence that 
New Orleans is dry, we would like to 
know it.” 

So much, then, for “the age that is 
past.” Turn now with New Orleans to 
the great river and the distant sea and 
“the age that is going before.” Geo- 
graphically and politically, New Orleans 
is a lonely town. One hundred and ten 
miles of desolate river marshes separate 
it from the sea—the Gulf of Mexico— 
because the Sieur de Bienville, he of the 
Place d’Armes that is now Jackson 
Square, abandoning Biloxi as too exposed 
to raids, founded here in 1718 the capi- 
tal of Louisiana, out of reach of the 
pirates who infested the Spanish Main. 
Inland the city has no near neighbors of 
great consequence short of Mobile, three 
hundred miles away by the Gulf, and 
Memphis, six hundred miles up stream 
on the river. It is extraordinarily a city 
by and of itself—but not for itself alone. 
By contrast, the great municipalities of 
the Atlantic seaboard or in the Middle 
West, with all their inharmonious local 
interests and jealousies, form inevitable 
neighborhoods. Neither is New Orleans 
a city of “the South” in the sense that 
Richmond, Charleston, or Atlanta are. 
In temperament it is more European, 
more foreign, than typically “Southern.” 
It is more polyglot American than sec- 
tional. 

Econorhically, however, New Orleans 
is closely bound up with four or five 
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hundred other municipalities scattered 
widely over the twenty-six riparian 
States which border upon and are 
drained by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. Only a well-draughted map can 
clearly represent the enormous area of 
the economic Mississippi Valley, whose 
inland waterways contribute their quotas 
to the “Father of Waters,” as it turbidly 
flows through the levees of New Orleans 
on its way to the Gulf of Mexico. Ap- 
proaching the Mississippi jetties by 
steamer from the South, long before a 
landfall has lifted into sight or the oil- 
skinned pilot, like some grotesque sea 
monster, clambered over the side, your 
early morning bath is muddied away out 
in the Gulf with alluvial portions of 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and other inland States on which 
the river levies eternal tribute by erosion, 
destroying and rebuilding their borders 
to clog and remake its whimsical chan- 
nel. 

Just so these inland States—twenty- 
two of them at least—find their natural 
trade outlet, either by the 16,000 miles 
of navigable waterways which penetrate 
them as intricately as the arterial system 
displayed upon an anatomical chart, or 
by easy-grade railroads, in the river port 
of New Orleans. The humble journalis- 
tic seeker after truth is apt to shy at the 
tinkling cymbal of tourist propaganda or 
the sounding brass of proverbially near- 


Canal Street 


The New Orleans of commerce 


sighted chambers of commerce. Their 
statements are always backed up by a 
formidable array of statistics, but experi- 
ence proves that nothing is more subject 
to warping than a young statistic. And 
so, on the levees of the Mississippi, he 
lends a somewhat Missouri ear to their 
blandishments, charm they never so 
wisely. But the Association of Commerce 
at New Orleans stands for a big idea 
which needs neither statistics nor oratory 
to appeal to common sense, and in this 
big idea it is identified through the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association with cities as 
far away as Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Omaha. This organization 
is the voice of the “Valley,” expressing 
co-operation and unity and calling for 
normality in trade and transportation. 
The big voice of the Valley—it is, in 
fact, more of a chorus than a voice— 
heard with especial local emphasis at 
New Orleans, makes articulate an enor- 
mous convergent territory, from the 
Appalachian watershed on the east to the 
Rockies on the west, containing sixty-five 
per cent of the total railroad mileage of 
the country and more than one-half of 
its economic wealth and production. It 
has been called the “bread-basket” of the 
United States. It is also, on analysis, 
the meat market and the storehouse, the 
corn crib, the grain bin, the coal cellar, 
the oil tank, and the stock farm. It is 
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A street in the Quartier Latin 


and of old romance 


“the land of cotton” and the wool- 
producing center. And its fifty-three 
per cent of the voting strength of the 
United States is represented by a major- 
ity of forty-five votes in the Electoral 
College. 

Very well, then, this enormously pro- 
ductive territory needs markets. Domes- 
tic markets can’t begin to hold it. The 
European foreign markets, weakened by 
political and economic disturbances and 
vitiated by exchange, are still partially 
atrophied by the aftermath of the Great 
War and by the unappeased rancors and 
vindictiveness which make further wars 
not only possible but probable. Specific 
substantiation of this state of mind is 
afforded almost weekly by the European 
correspondence of our daily press. The 
foreign markets most normally open to 
the produce of the Mississippi Valley are 
those of South and Central America, 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the Orient. 
These partially developed markets are 
undevastated by the war and, with the 
exception of Japan—still unrecovered 
from the earthquake of September, 1923 
—not weakened in buying power by 
heavily adverse exchange. New Orleans, 
without a word, simply takes you by the 
hand and points to the map to prove that 
the southernmost river port of the Mis- 
sissippi, with its forty-one miles of water- 
front and the eighty or ninety steamship 
lines which dock there. is the normal, 


natural, cheapest, and most direct outlet 
for the Valley’s industry and produce to 
the unexhausted markets of Latin Amer- 
ica and the eight hundred million buyers 
of the Orient just beginning to wake up 
to the new commercial desires which the 
United States is capable of meeting. 

In its vehement gesture New Orleans 
admits that it is selfish. According to 
the Shipping Board’s figures, the ‘“Mis- 
tress of the Mississippi” already ranks 
second among the ports of the United 
States in tonnage of imports and exports, 
exceeding Philadelphia, its nearest com- 
petitor, by over a million tons and San 
Francisco by nearly five million tons. 
But it protests that its selfishness is in- 
evitably bound up with the common 
weal, and 400 up-stream chambers of 
commerce back up that protestation. 
Transportation costs more than war. 
New Orleans has set its business head 
and its patriotic heart on a peace plan 
indorsed by the far-scattered constitu- 
ency of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, which rationally seeks to make of 
its territory an economic unit, “one for 
all and all for one,” whereby the cost of 
transportation may be materially cheap- 
ened for all concerned. A very large 
percentage of the railroad traffic of this 
territory is now done on the basis of an 
up-hill haul by heavy grades over moun- 
tain ranges to the Atlantic seaboard or 
the Pacific coast. The voice of the 
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Valley heard at New Orleans vehemently 
protests against this abnormal diversion 
of freight destined for markets nearer by 
from 600 to 1,000 miles to the jetties of 
the Mississippi or more cheaply reach- 
able via the Panama Canal. 

It is hard to pick a flaw in this reason- 
ing. North-and-south railways follow 
the easy grades of the river’s flow, and 
a barge line, financed by the Federal 
Government, has demonstrated that bulk 
freight can be handled by the partially 
developed inland waterways converging 
on New Orleans at a twenty per cent 
reduction under the lowest figures the 
railways will grant. Nevertheless neither 
New Orleans nor the Valley-wide asso- 
ciation, of which it is the chief port rep- 
resentative, in building its economic fu- 
ture is insensitive to facts or tendencies 
or intrenched interests. Each seeks a 
rail and waterway co-operation rather 
than destructive competition between 
common carriers. The vast majority of 
all river-borne freight in the Valley either 
originates on some railroad line or is 
delivered to a railroad to be carried to 
its ultimate destination. The money 
saved goes to the farmer, the producer. 
A single shipment of 150,000 bushels of 
Nebraska wheat, for instance, carried by 
joint rail and water from Omaha to New 
Orleans for export effected a saving in 
transportation costs of $7,500. 

Bienville in 1718 founded his French 
city at the natural gateway of the Mis- 
sissippi, and the public ownership of the 
entire harbor frontage, first granted by 
him so long ago, was made perpetual by 
the Louisiana Purchase Treaty of 1803. 
Before the railroads were built New 
Orleans enjoyed an unrealized monopo- 
listic control over the Valley’s commerce 
which dulled the edge of enterprise. 
When the railroad builders laid their ties 
across the Valley, they recognized their 
opportunity, and by better service and 
discriminatory rates and economy soon 
changed the drift of valley commerce 
from its natural north-and-south chan- 
nels to more artificial, high-resistance 
channels east and west. Now, with the 
Great War changes in trade routes, ship- 
ping, the opening of new markets, and 
the crying need for greater efficiency and 
economy in transportation, normality is 
coming back to the Valley and a great 
surmise to its fast-growing port city. 

And this is why, sitting in Bienville’s 
old Place d’Armes that is now Jackson 
Square, you turn, however reluctantly, 
from the French-Spanish town of other 
days, from the Cabildo and the Cathe- 
dral and Lafcadio Hearn’s green bench, 
to look with New Orleans eastward to’ 
the mighty river carrying the soil and 
the plans and the hopes of the Valley 
southward to the sea. 























OUR boys and girls! How can you 
) help them, and keep them on the right 
road during these critical years? 
What are they doing when they are away 
from you? How are they behaving? What 
are they wishing? Where lie their dangers 
—and their greatest powers for manly and 
womanly achievement? 


What—when all is said and done—will be 
their share of the world’s health, success, 
and happiness? 


This is the time—as your boys and girls 
push ahead, often blindly, through the mys- 
terious and astounding period that extends 
from the ages of eight to eighteen years— 
when they need your guidance more than 
they will ever need it again. 

What would you give right now to be able 
intelligently to— 


Analyze your child’s physique, 

Analyze your child’s mind, 

Analyze your child’s character, 

And then— 

Add your results all up together and 
understand the boy or girl as you never did 
before? 


The good news for you, which will now be 
set forth for your consideration, is that this 
very thing can at last be achieved in an ex- 
ceedingly simple way. 


Not since the ancient Greeks developed the 
slogan “Know thyself” and demonstrated the 
soundness of the formula, “Sound body, 
sound mind,” has there been a more propi- 
tious time for the appearance of such a sys- 
tem of physical, mental, and moral training 
as we are announcing than the present. 


The Psycho-Physical System 


For the Analysis and Training 
of Boys and Girls 


HARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A., creator of 

the famous Taylor Height-Weight Sys- 
tem, has spent fifteen years in developing a 
scientific system of Character Analysis and 
Training, to give parents a simple and prac- 
tical method for understanding the character- 
types of their children with regard to their 
physical, mental, and moral capacities. 




















Height-Weight Score 117. 
Mental Score 118. 


In the course of his exhaustive laboratory 
and clinical experiments, thousands upon 
thousands of boys and girls have passed be- 
fore his keen eyes, and have been measured 
carefully for physical, mental, and moral de- 
fects and fitness. 


The Opinion of Science 


R. ARTHUR HOLMES, the eminent au- 

thority on Child Psychology and Moral 
Training at the University of-Pennsylvania, 
who contributes the Introduction to The 
Psycho-Physical System as now published, is 
highly qualified to speak regarding Mr. Tay- 
lor’s work because of his close observation 
of the laboratory experiments that have 
made this System possible. He says: 


“Mr. Taylor’s work combines the thor- 
oughly practical with the scientific. His 
conclusions have been well tested. They 
bring to a child a new appeal—to develop up 
to an entirely reasonable standard of Be- 
havior and Physique. And the achievements 
to be gained are those dear to the hearts of 
boys and girls full of dynamic power to in- 
spire and exhilarate.” 


The Opinion of Medicine 


NOTHER man who has watched Mr. 

Taylor closely, and has worked with 
him, is Dr. E. H. Ingram, formerly of the 
Medical Inspection Staff of the City of Phila- 
delphia. He says: 


“I found Mr. Taylor’s methods unique, and 
his results uniformly good, and in many in- 
stances astonishing. The pampered son of a 
wealthy family has been changed into a reg- 
ular youngster, while the little ruffian from 
the New York East Side has been developed 
into a thoroughbred.” 


In confirmation of Dr. Ingram’s tribute to 
Mr. Taylor’s System, comes this resolution 
from the Jackson County Medical Associa- 
tion, of Kansas City, Missouri, which says in 
part: 


“We desire to affirm our approval of the 
practical points in the system of standardiza- 
tion as demonstrated by Mr. Taylor. We 
believe the system as presented corrects 
many mistaken ideas about physical health 
and comprehends many points demonstrating 
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A new system which makes it possible to meas 
all at the same time. Highly important to parent§tea 


MARGARET CHURCHILL 
Age 14. 
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various hereditary physical types, each of Me boy 
which represents perfectly healthy physiques, Baue, di 
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so-called normal type.” S char 
And, R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., Director of F“Short 


the Department of Physical Education, Uni Budy th 
versity of Pennsylvania, says: “I believe FY boy, 
that Mr. Taylor’s plan of classifying indi-fusical 
viduals according to type rather than accord #Prience 
ing to general averages is much more inter #ken a1 
esting and much more sound than any plangen. No 
that has hitherto been devised.” ir way 
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One Mother’s Experience fpries of 
HE is only one of many parents who pa! Fong 


tribute to Mr. Taylor for what he and hii 


System have done for their boys and girls #PTess 


This is what she says: pment 
“My boy was thirteen years old when Mr. nality. 

Taylor came in contact with him. He was 

in poor physical condition—nervous and ene J 

citable. He was suffering from malnutrition 

and had no particular aim in life. He was EWI 

just drifting. But in a few short years, after Car 

following Mr. Taylor’s suggestions faithfully the T; 
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closely related to one 
ver affects one 
ther two. 


e boy developed a fine and powerful phy- 
que, did well in his school sports, and all 
ith a steadying and strengthening effect on 
$ character and purpose. 


“Shortly after Mr. Taylor had begun to 
udy the characteristics and possibilities of 
y boy, he suggested that he prepare for a 
usical career. Because of Mr. Taylor’s ex- 
rience and his reputation, his advice was 
ken and the boy’s musical education be- 
n. Now, at nineteen, my son is in a very 
ir way toward making a genuine succéss 
th as a musician and as a teacher of 
usic. He teaches in one of the conserva- 
ries of New York City, manages a success- 
| chamber-musie quartette, and has begun 
citals of his own. I cannot too strongly 
press my appreciation of my son’s devel- 
ment—physically, musically, and in per- 
nality.” 


ne Headmaster’s Experience 


EWMAN D. WAFFL, Headmaster of 
Carteret Academy of Orange, N. J., says 
the Taylor System, which has been used 
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Age 14. Height-Weight Score 114.5, 


Mental Score 114. 


in his school since 1919: “Intelligence tests 
and physical measurements are ordinarily 
employed in private academies, but the most 
noteworthy feature about Mr. Taylor’s work 
in Character Analysis is its close correlation 
of these measurements. As a result our 
boys are distinctly interested in their own 
development and they make conscious efforts 
toward general improvement, which result 
in better physical condition, scholarship, and 
moral stamina. Mr. Taylor’s System pro- 
vides a definite and intelligent method of 
attack, and the whole morale of the school is 
raised thereby.” 





The System in Outline 
Book One 


Introduction by Dr. Arthur Holmes 
Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania 
THE HEIGHT-WEIGHT SYSTEM. The ‘‘under- 
weight”? delusion, and a practical method of judg- 
ing physical development according to type of 


build. 
Book Two 


MUSCLE AND MIND EXERCISES. Effective physi- 
cal exercises planned to make up cominon deficien- 
cies. 

HOW TO RECOGNIZE PHYSICAL DEFECTS. The 
mental and moral effects of various physical condi- 
tions. The significance of common defects and their 


recognition. 
Book Three 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS. A very simple method for 
recognizing character types of children, based on 
behavioristic psychology, and of great aid in under- 
standing children and youths and planning for their 
best development. 


Book Four 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL RELATION- 
SHIPS. Showing how these three are related to 
one another, and how to use these relationships for 
the best all-around development. 


Book Five 


CHARACTER BUILDING. Using the whole material 
of the previous books for definite character con- 
struction. 

ETHICAI, LESSONS. Illustrating a very simple 
method for the effective presenting of ethical con- 
cepts at the proper age. 


Working Material 


The Character-Graph, the Intelligence Test, the 
Height-Weight Physical Record Cards, the Record 
Cards of Intelligence Characteristics. 


Fully Illustrated with Photographs and Charts 


His Boys are Wonders! 


“| HAVE had a glimpse of some of his 

boys,” writes Robert W. Huth, who 
fought side by side with Mr. Taylor in the 
Argonne offensive. “They were a positive 
relief from the average youngster trained in 
a haphazard manner. His young followers 
are wonders physically, and fine examples of 
right discipline.” 


Now for the First Time! 


O at last Mr. Taylor has presented his 

findings and methods in a tremendously 
interesting and enjoyable home practice sys- 
tem, with which he can now do for every 
father and mother in the land—no matter 
where they live—what he has done pre- 
viously for a more limited number by per- 
sonal consultation and in his clinic and lec- 
tures. 

Upon receipt of the attached coupon we 
will send you the complete Psycho-Physical 
System for free examination. In every way 
you will find this System a very useful aid 
to the quick discovery of your children’s 
mental, moral, and physical characteristics, 
to the correcting of their defects and to the 
fuller development of their latent powers. 
For the young folks themselves Mr. Taylor’s 
System has all the zest of a splendid game. 
Send your coupon to-day. 


The Outlook Company 
Home Studu Division 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Outlook Company, 
Home Study Division, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Without obligation on my part you may send 
me for free examination the complete Psycho- 
Physical System by Charles K. Taylor. if I 
find it satisfactory I will remit $5 in full pay- 
ment. If not, I will return the System at your 
expense within 5 days and owe you nothing. 
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A London Art Letter 


A Statue—A Portrait—And Two Religious Pictures 


By C. LEWIS HIND 

















Republished from the “ Sphere” 


Alfred Gilbert’s Eros on 


RT is shy. A work of art should 
A be looked at in silence; we may 
ask ourselves if it helps us to 
live, we may hope that it will illumine 
the grayness that may be our lot. Art 
lives in the memory. How many times 
since I saw them last week have I de- 
rived consolation and encouragement 
from two works—“The Entombment” of 
Michelangelo and “The Raising of 
Lazarus” by Jan Lyvyns! 

But first the Eros statue—“The Trag- 
edy Behind Eros,” to quote the news- 
papers. Many Americans have paused 
in Piccadilly Circus to look at Alfred 
Gilbert’s memorial fountain to the Earl 
of. Shaftesbury, crowned by the figure of 
Eros, the god of love, shooting his arrow 
into somewhat godless Piccadilly Circus, 
just missing the rosy flower girls who ply 
their fragrant trade at the base of the 
Shaftesbury fountain. You will see the 
Eros and the fountain there no more, or, 
at any rate, not for two or three years. 
The Underground Railway obtained 
powers to build a vast subterranean 
station under Piccadilly Circus; so Eros 
(nine feet high and seven feet across the 
wings) and the monumental fountain 
had to go. It was proposed to lower 
them into one of the cavernous sidings 


.- 
ve 


his way to a new home 


owned by the Underground Railway, but 
we Londoners are a sentimental people, 
and there was such an outcry against the 
burying of the god of love that, after 
many protestations and proposals, a gen- 
tleman came forward and offered to pro- 
vide a pedestal if the guardians would 
allow Eros to be erected in the garden 
in front of the Tate Gallery, facing the 
Thames. So there the god of love will 
stand—temporarily—shooting his incon- 
sequent arrow at visitors to the Tate 
Gallery. 

Alfred Gilbert, probably our finest 
sculptor, has had his full share of mis- 
fortunes. The authorities meddled with 
his Shaftesbury fountain. He meant it 
to be a real and beautiful water fountain, 
for Lord Shaftesbury was an ardent ad- 
vocate of what we call in these days 
teetotalism. So Gilbert contrived play- 
ing interlacing jets of a novel kind; but 
they made a mess, so they were plugged 
up and alterations were made in the wall 
at the base of the fountain. Distressed 
was Gilbert by these official changes. 
On his rare visits to London he would 
make a detour in order to avoid seeing 
the distracted fountain on which his 
hopes had been set. 

A quarter of a century ago Alfred 


Gilbert went into exile at Bruges—never 
mind why! He is the victim of his own 
passion for perfection. He works, and 
destroys, because his dream is never ful- 
filled. I suppose no man has made so 
much, and broken so much. The Ger- 
mans did not intern him during the war. 
They left him in peace. “An artist,” 
they said, “harmless,” and shrugged their 
shoulders. 


WENT to Piccadilly Circus to see 

Eros and the fountain once more; 
nothing but scaffolding and an empty 
space. It was sad, so I walked to the 
National Gallery to see the portrait by 
that rare Dutch master, Carel Fabritius, 
a pupil of Rembrandt, that has lately 
been acquired. It is a good portrait, but 
not a great one, this young man in 
brown dress, breastplate, and _ black 
cap, frowning and vital. It was painted 
in 1654, the year that the artist, his age 
being thirty-four, perished in a powder 
explosion in Delft. Simon Decker, the 
sexton, was sitting to him. The explo- 
sion made an end of Decker and his 
portrait also. 

I enjoyed this portrait of “A Young 
Man,” by Carel Fabritius, for it is 
straight Dutch painting, without fan- 
cies and without frills; strangely fasci- 
nating, for you can look at this homely 
portrait and say to yourself, “This surely 
is how this young Dutchman looked in 
the year 1654; one could almost think 
that he is alive, and about to speak.” 
How international is painting, and per- 
haps a good portrait is more understand- 
able than a great portrait, because it is 
nearer to the earth and to the average 
man. Well, having enjoyed this good 
portrait, I wandered away, looking at my 
favorites in the treasure-house of the 
National Gallery, and I found that my 
steps, as they always do, led me to the 
room where hangs “The Entombment,” 
by Michelangelo—painter, poet, sculptor, 
architect. 


(7? when I was in the company of 
six artists I said, “If you were in- 
vited to take from the National Gallery 
one picture, not for sale, but for your 
own perpetual enjoyment, which would 
you choose?” 

Four of them answered at once, 
“Michelangelo’s ‘Entombment.’ ” 

It is difficult to explain the effect of 
this great picture to anybody who has 
not seen it. One does not think particu- 
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larly of it as a religious picture; indeed, 
the theme is based on a design by Man- 
tegna, one of the greatest, because the 
most intense of painters of religious sub- 
jects. Think of the heroic virtues— 
strength, austerity, dignity, controlled 
force—and add to them rhythm, under- 
standing, faultless yet impulsive draw- 
ing, and I know not what else, and you 
may have some idea of this masterpiece. 
That it is unfinished seems to add to its 
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quiet and learned beauty. You see the 
lumbering block into which the master 
would have shaped one more austere, 
adorable figure. 


N the Art Gallery of Brighton there is 
another religious picture in which the 
artist by conviction and craftsmanship 
has performed the miracle in paint of 
persuading us that a miracle happened. 
It is “The Raising of Lazarus,” by Jan 


575 
Lyvyns, and it is dated 1632. The figure 
of Jesus behind the open tomb is unfor- 
getable. He stands with intertwined 
hands and raised face; he is willing the 
dead man to rise, and lo! from the open 
tomb appear two hands groping upwards. 
Looking on this picture, I can believe 
the miracle. 
What a gift to the world is art! What 
amassed memories—from Eros to Laz- 
arus. 


Japan’s New Ambassador of Peace 


An Interview with Mr. Matsudaira 


r NHE keynote of the message 
brought to America by Japan’s 
new Ambassador, Tsuneo Mat- 

sudaira, is peace and amity. This sounds 

trite, for what envoy does not bring the 
same message? But in this particular 
case the old message has a new meaning. 

There is no denying that the present 
relations between America and Japan are 
not exactly what they should be. In the 
last score months those relations have 
undergone radical vicissitudes. When 
America hurried to the rescue of earth- 
quake-stricken Japan with a generous 
purse and a still more generous heart a 
year ago last September, what discord 
there might have existed between the 
two countries seemed to have been swept 
away by the wave of gratitude which 
literally overwhelmed the nation. 

Soon came the exclusion law, which 
completely reversed this happy condition. 
And while the Japanese were trying hard 
to forget the blow of exclusion a vigorous 
movement in America for a larger navy 
took such a shape as to cause misgiving 
on the other side. It exaggerated the 
weakness of the American Navy, as it 
exaggerated the strength of the Japanese 
Navy. The Hawaiian maneuvers of the 
American fleets, if conducted at a normal 
time, would have caused no uneasiness 
on the part of Japan. In the present un- 
fortunate state of affairs, they have 
proved another cause of apprehension. 

Ambassador Matsudaira’s mission, 
then, is clear. It is to restore American- 
Japanese relations to their former state 
of mutual confidence—to create an at- 
mosphere of peace and good will wherein 
either may speak frankly without causing 
suspicion or resentment on the part of 
the other. This idea seems to be the 
dominant note in the many speeches and 
statements he has already made since his 
arrival at San Francisco, March 5. Un- 
doubtedly Ambassador Bancroft, who 
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Tsuneo Matsudaira 


went to Tokyo last fall, was intrusted 
with much the same mission, which he 
has been fulfilling with marked success. 

These observations seem to be con- 


firmed by the interview which I have 
just had with the Ambassador. His 
answers to my questions are here put 
down in my own words, for we naturally 
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talked in Japanese. The first question I 
asked was whether his Government con- 
sidered the exclusion issue as closed. The 
Ambassador explained: 

“To say that we regard this matter as 
a closed incident would be to put it too 
strongly. Frankly, I cannot say that 
Japan is entirely satisfied with the status 
conierred upon my countrymen by the 
Immigration Law.” 

“What, then, does the Japanese Gov- 
ernment expect to do?” I pursued. 

“I think,” replied Mr. Matsudaira, “I 
can best answer that question by repeat- 
ing the recent statement by Baron 
Shidehara, our Foreign Minister, before 
the House of Representatives. He said: 

“ ‘We regret the discriminatory clause 
against the Japanese in the Immigration 
Act of 1924. The question still remains 
unsettled. It should, however, be re- 
membered that a law cannot be modified 
except by a law, and that under the con- 
stitutional system of the United States 
the Legislature is entirely independent of 
the Executive. It is obvious that con- 
tinued discussion of this matter between 
the two Governments at this time will 
not in itself serve any useful purpose. 
What is really important in the final 
analysis of the question is that the 
American people shall have come to a 
correct understanding of our people and 
of our points of view. An impetuous 
mood or an impassioned utterance will 
not conduce to international understand- 
ing. There is no doubt that the same 
love of justice that kindled American 
independence still continues to inspire 
the minds of the American people. The 
day will come when this fact will be fully 
demonstrated.’ ” 

“Is there in Japan widespread and 
genuine dissatisfaction with the exclusion 
clause of the Immigration Law?” was my 
next question. 

“Ves, it is widespread and genuine,” 
was the Ambassador’s frank reply. “The 
Japanese are perplexed and disappointed 
that America, which they had long 
looked upon as their best friend, should 
so abruptly deal a blow at them. Our 
Government and our leading men are 
doing their best to direct popular thought 
and feeling into the channel of modera- 
tion and sanity, and I believe these 
efforts have not been fruitless.” 

The next question I put to Mr. Mat- 
sudaira was: “In the light of the opera- 
tion of the new law since last summer, 
do you think that the exclusion law im- 
poses upon the Japanese greater hard- 
ships than did the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment?” 

“You see,” answered Mr. Matsudaira, 
“Japan’s objection to statutory exclusion 
has been a matter of principle. She has 
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looked upon it from the standpoint of 
international amity and neighborliness, 
and not merely from the standpoint 
of material loss or inconvenience. I 
understand that much hardship and in- 
convenience were experienced by my 
countrymen immediately after the new 
law went into effect. I hope and trust 
that this hardship will be gradually miti- 
gated by the judicious interpretation of 
the law and the considerate attitude of 
the authorities. I realize the difficulty 
of covering by a single law all the com- 
plicated and intricate cases arising out 
of the movement of peoples from one 
country to another. Much, I presume, 
depends upon the discretion of the au- 
thorities concerned.” 

Changing my subject, I asked: “Is 
Japanese opposition to the Hawaiian 
maneuvers and Australian cruise of the 
American Navy general and real?” 

“Frankly,” said the Ambassador, 
“there was at first no small apprehension 
about this matter. Some of our thought- 
ful men believed the maneuvers ill-timed. 
They recognized that America had an 
indisputable right to hold maneuvers of 
this nature. What troubled them was 
not a question of right, but a matter of 
timeliness and good judgment. Then, 
too, there was considerable misunder- 
standing as to the scope of the maneu- 
vers. Many thought that they were 
going to last half a year. Some even 
thought that the Australian fleet was to 
join the American squadrons in the 
maneuvers. Our Government, including 
the navy, has endeavored to dispel such 
misinformation. Admiral Takarabe and 
other responsible men in the Japanese 
Navy thoroughly understand the situa- 
tion, and have advised the public to be 
sensible.” 

“Will Japan willingly participate in 
another arms conference, if called at 
Washington?” I asked. 

“That goes without saying,” was the 
unhesitating reply. “I think I can con- 
fidently say that Japan, acting har- 
moniously with other interested Powers, 
will gladly consider any proposal for 
further reduction of naval armament to 
an extent compatible with the mainte- 
nance of her national honor and with the 
actual needs of her national defense. 
Japan is ready to join hands with Amer- 
ica or any other nation in any enterprise 
calculated to promote international peace 
and justice.” 

I called the Ambassador’s attention to 
the prevalent criticism that Japan is 
building too many cruisers, and asked 
what he thought about it. 

“You must remember,” said Mr. Mat- 
sudaira, “that our building programme 
for auxiliary ships was adopted long be- 


fore the Washington Conference. That 
programme was well known to the con- 
ferees. Not only have we not built any 
vessel not included in that plan, but we 
have, of our own accord, reduced to no 
small extent the number of ships to be 
built. Of course, I am not well versed 
in the technical aspects of naval defense. 
But, looking at it from a layman’s point 
of view, it would seem that Japan needs 
auxiliary craft, such as are commonly 
used for defensive purposes, in consider- 
able numbers. Japan, like Great Britain, 
is an island and seafaring nation. Her 
territory is nothing but a chain of islands 
fringing the Pacific coast of the Asian 
continent. It reaches from the Kurile 
Islands in the north to the island of 
Formosa in the south, a distance of 
twenty-five hundred miles. The coast 
lines and territorial waters to be safe- 
guarded by our navy must well-nigh 
extend from six to seven thousand miles. 
This does not include the Pacific islands 
mandated to Japan by the League of 
Nations. Then, again, we must remem- 
ber that Japan is not a self-supporting 
nation. Not only does she lack essential 
materials of modern industry, such as 
iron, coal, and oil, but she is dependent 
upon foreign countries for the supply of 
foodstuffs as well as of raw materials for 
textile and other industries. In order to 
keep the avenues of such supply open at 
all times, we shall have to have a reason- 
able number of auxiliary ships. But 
then this is, as I have said, only a lay- 
man’s view.” 

Mr. Matsudaira is only forty-eight 
years old. He is by choice a commoner, 
for he relinquished a viscountcy in favor 
of his younger brother, preferring to test 
his steel in the buffeting world of the 
plebeians. Mme. Matsudaira is the 
fourth daughter of Marquis Nabeshima, 
one of the greatest lords in the feudal 
days. She has for many years been 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress, and is a 
favorite in Court circles. 

At the end of the interview the 
Ambassador said, with obvious feel- 
ing: 
“I should like to tell the American 
people through The Outlook how deeply 
I appreciate the thoughtfulness of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes in 
going out of their way in welcoming my 
appointment to this post in an extraordi- 
nary manner which I fear I do not de- 
serve. The cordiality with which I have 
been received everywhere since my ar- 
rival in San Francisco has made a pro- 
found impression upon me. I shall do 
my best in my own humble way not to 
disappoint either country in the mission 
of peace and good will which has been 
intrusted to me.” 
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The Value of the Hawaiian Maneuvers 
By Major-General JOHN L. HINES 


Chief of Staff, United States Army, and Joint Chief Umpire at the Joint Army and Navy Maneuvers off Oahu 


NE of the most vital of the prob- 
() lems that have to do with our 

National defense, and the one 
upon the right solution of which depends 
the security of our whole Pacific coast 
from Alaska to Panama, will be experi- 
mented on in the Joint Army and Navy 
Maneuvers which take place in Hawaii 
jlate this month. The attack on the for- 
tified island of Ozhu, where are located 
Honolulu and the naval base of Pearl 
Harbor, by almost the whole strength of 
the American Fleet and the defense of 
the island by its regular peace-time gar- 
rison should go far toward determining 
our ability to hold the island or to re- 
capture it if it had been seized by an 
enemy. 

The importance of our ability to do 
this can hardly be overstated. The dis- 
tance across the Pacific is too great for 
any fleet to attack our shores with much 
chance of success unless it can find a 
base near at hand. The Hawaiian 
Islands are almost the only base, though 
it might be possible to find some barely 
available location along the Arctic coasts. 
There is nothing between, and so long as 
we hold the islands we are practically 
secure. 


The islands do not, of course, block 


the way themselves, since it would be 
easy for an enemy fleet to sail around 
them. They do not close the seas; they 
merely provide a base from which our 
fleet can operate, where it can take on 
supplies and make repairs. But the fleet 
cannot operate without such a base, and 
the fleet, swinging north or south on a 
three-thousand-mile radius, can close the 
whole of the North Pacific to any but 
the most trivial raiders. The possession 
of Oahu, therefore, removes our western 


frontier a full two thousand miles to the’ 


westward, and till that line has been 
forced our whole coast is safe. 

This vital value has been recognized 
for many years, and has been stated by 
many of our foremost statesmen and 
strategists. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State, in 1873 wrote: 

“The Sandwich Islands are an outpost 
fronting and commanding the whole of 
our possessions in the Pacific. . . . Their 
transfer to a maritime Power would 
threaten a military surveillance in the 
Pacific.” 

“The Hawaiian Islands constitute the 
only natural outpost to the defense of the 
Pacific coast,” General Schofield said in 
1895. “In possession of a foreign Power 


in time of war, as a depot from which to 
fit out a hostile expedition against this 
coast and our commerce on the Pacific 
Ocean they would afford the means of 
incalculable injury to the United States.” 

And Admiral Mahan says, in his “In- 
fluence of Sea Power:” “It is rarely that 
so important a factor in the attack or 
defense of the coast-line—of a sea fron- 
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tier—is concentrated in a single position, 
and the circumstance renders doubly im- 
perative upon us to secure it if we can.” 
I might emphasize the fact that the 
plans are for a test of the present de- 
fenses of Oahu and of the possibility of 
recapturing the island in case it is taken 
by an enemy. It is very common for all 
military and naval Powers to hold great 
joint maneuvers, which are naturally 
held on a water frontier. We are looking 
to defense alone. We no more imply 
that some other nation may attack us 
than a man who puts locks on his doors 
implies that his neighbors are thieves. 
Aside from the specific problem of 
Oahu, there are high values in general 
and joint maneuvers which render them 
well worth while for their own sake. For 
the Army in particular, which has little 
opportunity for exercises in any but very 
small units, the practice in mobilization 
and in handling comparatively large 
numbers of men in the field is of the 
utmost value. The lack of just this kind 
of training has been one of the greatest 
weaknesses of our Army. There is much 


to be learned also regarding the han- 
dling of modern weapons under field- 
service conditions, including particularly 
airplanes. 

Most important, however, is the train- 
ing that will be given in co-operative 
work between the two branches of the 
defense forces, the Army and the Navy. 
Lack of team-work, as a result of the 
unfamiliarity of each service with the 
powers, limitations, and methods of the 
other because there has been no joint 
training, has caused the failure of many 
of the most important military operations 
in history. The most recent example 
was that of Gallipoli, but it is only one 
of many. Lack of co-operative under- 
standing is a deadly danger even inside 
a single service; an army division which 
has been hastily assembled without train- 
ing in team-work is not a first-class com- 
bat unit, even though each regiment may 
be highly efficient. When the failure of 
understanding lies between the two ser- 
vices, the results are much more serious. 

The World War demonstrated that 
liaison.between infantry units could only 
be maintained effectively if methods were 
constantly practiced until they became 
habitual. Liaison between army forces 
and navy forces is harder to maintain 
than that between two units of either 
service, and therefore practice in it is 
even more essential. It is especially im- 
portant in regard to maintaining com- 
munications between forces which are 
expected to work together and support 
each other in time of danger. It is 
vitally important, too, that there should 
be officers in each service who are famil- 
iar with the methods, tasks, and difficul- 
ties of the other service. Even the most 
capable men cannot do this unless they 
have had opportunities for intimate ob- 
servation and co-operation. 

The co-operation between the Army 
garrison on Oahu, therefore, and the 
Naval forces stationed there to assist in 
the defense will be of very great training 
value. It is regretted that the Army has 
been unable to share also in the attack 
on the island, which will probably in- 
clude intensive landing operations. There 
can hardly be a doubt that, in the event 
of any important war, landing operations 
by our joint forces would be necessary at 
some point, since in order to win more 
than a negative victory we would have 
to carry the war overseas to our enemy. 
Skill in them, then, may easily become 
of the utmost importance. 
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An airplane view of Pearl Harbor, on the southern coast of Oahu, at 


A landing in force in the face of the 
enemy by troops carrying with them 
guns, supplies, and even tanks, is one of 
the most dangerous, difficult, and deli- 
cate of military operations, especially as 
it must always be conducted at the high- 
est possible speed. During the first of 
the operation frail transports and men 
in open boats must lie completely ex- 
posed to the fire of any enemy who is 
on land. Of course, it is always sought 
to surprise some piece of coast where 
there are no considerable forces to op- 
pose the landing, but it can be taken for 
granted that the grace thus secured will 
last only a short time at the most. If 
before that time the landing has not been 
made good, the troops been intrenched, 
guns placed, and supplies brought up at 
such a distance from the beach that di- 
rect enemy fire against the transports 
can be prevented, the landing will fail. 
Probably, even, the force landed will be 
cut off and lost. 

Every such attack involves both Army 
and Navy, and the importance of the 
closest co-operation is obvious. The 
Navy needs to know just what troops 
and matériel the Army would land and 
in what order, so that it can load its 
vessels in such a way as to make each 
item available on shore at the time and 
in the order required. The Army should 
be familiar with the latest practice in 
methods, both in order that it may know 


how to handle itself in landing and how 
to prevent such landings. Yet, so far, 
the Navy has had much more experience 
in landing than has the Army, ard the 
Army has been unable to join in this 
part of the maneuvers both because of 
lack of funds and because it cannot spare 
the men from garrison or routine duties. 

The Army’s share in the maneuvers, 
then, is limited to holding the islands 
against the attack of the fleet, supported 
by a small force of Marines, representing 
a large imaginary expedition. The test 
will be under conditions approximating 
those of a raid rather than a siege. The 
fortifications and garrison are intended 
solely for the defense of the naval base. 
It is taken for granted that with the fleet 
present no attack can be made; the mili- 
tary objective, then, is to preserve the 
naval base securely until the fleet can 
arrive. This might be some weeks, but it 
is likely to be only a few days. 

The island of Oahu, which has been 
chosen as the site of the naval base, is 
comparatively easy to defend. It is 
about 35 miles long and 25 miles wide, 
and along the east and west sides run 
high and rocky mountain chains crossed 
by so few and such poor roads that they 
prevent any serious threat from those 
sides. At the southern end, where Pearl 
Harbor and Honolulu are, stone fortifi- 
cations have been erected. 

These defenses have not yet been com- 


the mouth of Pearl River 


pleted, and one of the problems of the 
maneuvers may be to see whether their 
unfinished condition would make it pos- 
sible for a fleet to attack them with any 
hope of success. The general rule of 
warfare, however, which has been proved 
in many costly and bloody failures, is 
that ship commanders should never 
bring their vessels under the fire of mod- 
ern guns. It is unlikely that the “Blue” 
commander will attempt this, as his fleet 
would be subject, besides gun-fire, to at- 
tack from submarines and airplanes. 

What he might attempt if his airplanes 
should succeed in smothering the air 
forces on the island is another question. 
If he could do this, he would be able to 
bomb the forts into comparative inac- 
tivity, and might feel justified in making 
a direct attack then. Much will depend 
upon which side wins supremacy in the 
air, and it is quite possible that the first 
important clash in the exercises will be a 
battle in the air. The air forces are 
fairly matched, and their combats with 
each other, as well as the attempts to 
sink battleships and to bomb forts, will 
furnish some of the most interesting and 
valuable information to be gained from 
the exercises. 

Whether the “Blue” commander at- 
tacks the forts with the ships or not, 
however, the final and critical operation 
will have to be a landing in force, since 
neither airplanes nor ships can seize and 
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hold positions. If the forts should be 
reduced, this landing might take place at 
the southern beaches. It is more likely 
to be attempted at a beach several miles 
long at the north of the island, from 
which a landing force could march down 
the great valley between the mountain 
ranges. 

To prevent such a landing far from 
the areas protected by the fixed coast 
defenses, Oahu is garrisoned with mobile 
troops to supplement the efforts of the 
coast artillerymen and to prevent their 
emplacements being taken in rear. At 
Schofield Barracks, almost in the center 
of the island, is located the Hawaiian 
Division, consisting of infantry and 75 
and 155 mm. guns with motorized trans- 
portation. In addition there are heavy 
tractor 155 mm. guns, heavy mortar 
artillery mounted on railway carriages, 
and anti-aircraft artillery. The whole 
force is well equipped with motor trans- 
port, and its mobility over the excellent 
radial roads has been tested in rapid 
operation. The railway artillery can go 
by rail more than half-way around the 
shore line of the island. Recent time 
trials show that the bulk of the forces 
could reach any threatened point in 
about two hours. 

Mobile guns would have little effect 
against battleships, but are amply deadly 
to take care of light cruisers or trans- 
ports. If they can arrive while the land- 
ing force is still on its ships, there is no 
question that they could easily beat off 
the attack. The question will be whether 
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An interesting part of the armament of the mobile forces defending Hawaii is the 


240 mm. gun on what is called a 


6é ”” 


semi-permanent mounting 


The concrete platforms for the guns are constructed in considerable numbers at strategic points. 
The guns themselves can be drawn by tractors and mounted on any one of these platforms where 
they can be most useful. They can also be fired directly from the carriages in case of necessity 


they do get there in time. Air scouts 
should be able to give ample warning in 
daytime, but just before dawn the ships 
with the expedition aboard might man- 
age to slip in and begin landing opera- 
tions. Then would come a battle, with 
the Army throwing in every possible 
ounce of power, men and guns and air- 
planes, in an effort to drive off the ships 
and drive back the troops already 
landed. The Navy would also throw 


in every bit of strength it had; the 
supporting warships would reply to 
the shore guns; the troops already 
landed would attempt to force back the 
infantry and get elbow-room; more 
troops and guns and tanks and equip- 
ment would try to force their way ashore. 
There would be smoke screens thrown 
from the airplanes on both sides in efforts 
to blanket the big guns or to throw the 
opposing forces into confusion. That 
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All the defense forces of Hawaii are provided with motor transportation, so that they can be rushed at high speed to any point on 
the shore where an enemy is threatening a landing. This photograph shows a part of this equipment for both men and guns 
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battle will probably mark the end of the 
maneuvers. When they are over, we shall 
be much nearer knowing than we are now 
just how hard Oahu should be to capture 
—or to recapture. We ought to have data 
upon which to base plans that will for 
many years make the island safe from 
attack. This does not mean to make it 
impregnable in the sense that it would 
secure it from any possible force that 
might be sent against it—the idea ex- 
pressed by the term “a Gibraltar”—but 
to make its capture so difficult within the 
time before the fleet could arrive that 


no enemy would care to pay the price. 
If that is done, it is likely that the big 
guns near Honolulu Harbor would never 
fire a hostile shot. If it is not done, 
the great value of Hawaii in itself, and 
its still greater value to any enemy wish- 
ing to attack our coasts, will make it a 
tempting morsel. This is on the assump- 
tion, of course, that there may be an- 
other war some day; which is the as- 
sumption behind all military and naval 
activity, and the one on which all army 
and navy men have to work. It is not 
too much to say that the proper fortifi- 
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cation of Oahu, by discouraging any 
other Power from coveteousness, might 
easily he the means of preventing a war. 

To an army officer such a precaution 
seems like nothing more than paying for 
insurances on his home. It is insurance 
for our National home. The lives and 
treasure saved, if this should come about, 
would be beyond computation; the cost 
of preparing adequate defenses hardly a 
pocketful of change in comparison. This 
is the deeper purpose behind the maneu- 
vers: to learn to provide such security 
that it will never be needed. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


From the Spring Running 


Reviews by H. W. BOYNTON 


o AN the author write? Is he a 

creator, or was ‘The Plastic Age’ 

a tour de force, his one book?” 
So ask the publishers in issuing “Mar- 
tha.”* We should answer yes to the 
first and third interrogations, query the 
second, and negative the fourth. The 
author of “The Plastic Age” can “write,” 
and there is no just impediment to his 
writing better as time goes on. “The 
Plastic Age” was a tour de force, and its 
success was a success of notoriety result- 
ing from the usual causes. Something 
sensational in it caught on. Some fluke 
set the ball of publicity rolling, and the 
trick was done. It was not a big book, 
but there was much faithful reporting in 
it in a field which the novel has mostly 
examined through a mist (or spray) of 
sentiment. It held a mirror up to col- 
lege life as an affair not altogether jus- 
tifying commencement eloquence. In 
short, it presented the unpresentable, and 
scored the hit so often scored by that 
kind of performance. 

It is greatly to the author’s credit that 
he has not taken the easy path of “re- 
peating” the fatal primrose path of “best 
sellers.” He could have done anogher 
book or two about college boys and girls 
with a pretty sure prospect of riding some 
distance on the original wave. He chose 
to write “Martha,” a story of the hope- 
less fate of the Californian half-breed. 
The author of this book can “write,” but 
he cannot yet create. Here he has done 
up an idea—worse, a conviction—in the 
package of the novel. His types are no 
doubt verifiable, but his people are not 
alive, and his story is hardly more than 
a long (and rather dull) parable. 





*Martha. By Percy Marks. The Century 
Company, New York. $2. 


Alas! the merry Irish peasant, the 
absurd and lovable creature of Lover and 
Lever, is gone forever. Perhaps fact 
never knew him—certainly fiction knows 
him no more, unless sketchily in the tales 
of the unquenchable “G. A. Birming- 
ham.” A new Irish novel now means, 
unless otherwise specified, some fresh 
exercise in pessimism if not animalism. 
These crofters and fishermen of current 
fiction represent the son of Erin robbed 
of his dream or unable to distinguish be- 
tween dream and nightmare; reared in 
squalor, physical and spiritual, and find- 
ing relief only in poteen or in devil- 
ridden egotism. Liam O’Flaherty has 
drunk at the common spring. In his 
earlier novel, ““A Neighbour’s Wife,” he 
accepts the external squalor, the aimless 
desperation, the ineffectual visions, which 
in the eyes of his school determine Ire- 
land. But he is not happy about it— 
even about being unhappy. He is an 
idealist underneath, even an optimist. 
In “The Black Soul” * we see him some- 
how rescuing the seeds of hope and faith 
from the very bottom of destruction. 
Somehow for the beautiful, unmoral, but 
not unwholesome woman of the story 
and for the relatively paltry male egotist 
who is her portion a door does seem to 
be opening at the end of this narrative. 

“Under the Levee”’ offers thirteen 
stories of a New Orleans most unlike the 
city which readers of fiction know best, 
the New Orleans of Mr. Cable. Whiffs 
of the perfume of the gracious old Creole 
life do come to us, but tainted with 
smells of the water-front, and the old 
mansions of the aristocracy house strange 


*The Black Soul. By Liam O’Flaherty. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

’Under the Levee. By E. Earl Sparling. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2. 





mongrel lurkers and birds of prey. The 
persons of these tales are of several races 
and no respectability. Here is the record 
of their loves, their crimes, their com- 
punctions, their revenges. It is raw 
stuff of human nature such as “O. 
Henry” loved to unearth among the 
slums of Manhattan and Thomas Burke, 
more recently, in the kindred lairs of 
Limehouse. E. Earl Sparling, we are 
told, is a young journalist born and bred 
in the Southwest, and has “never felt the 
need to get any further across the river 
than New Orleans.” From his style and 
method, he might have read nothing 
written to westward of the Hudson. He 
has the brisk, snappy, “colorful” style of 
the Eastern magaziners too much in his 
ear. He is a vigorous and true-born 
story-teller, and we wish him the courage 
of his talent. 

There is a beautiful stage pirate on the 
cover of “The Shadow Captain,”* and 
the story matches him as well as it can 
on dry land. The action is mainly set in 
old New York, the time being shortly 
after Captain Kidd’s celebrated hanging 
in London. The heroine is his beautiful 
and somewhat gamesome widow, and the 
hero is a mysterious gentleman who is 
the “spi’t ’n’ image” of Kidd, and may 
or not be that worthy in the flesh. 
There may, we gather, have been some 
hocus and even pocus about his execu- 
tion. Anyhow, here is a “shadow cap- 
tain” who goes by the name of Christo- 
pher Rousby, turns up in New York, and 
protects Madam Kidd and her daughter 
from the machinations of a treasure- 
seeking English lord and an equally 
wicked son of a royal Stuart. Whether 
Rousby is really Kidd or not is never 
definitely brought out—the finish delib- 
erately leaves us guessing. An ingenious 





*The Shadow Captain. By Emily Benson 
Knipe and Arthur Alden Knipe. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $2. 
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A house becomes a real 
home when there is an ab- 
solutely dependable source 
of heat in the basement. 


That’s what you can expect 
from Capitol Boilers and 
United States Radiators— 
dependability under any 
and all weather conditions. 





For more than thirty-five 
ears United States instal- 
ations have kept the faith. 

They will not fail you now. 


This is a good thing to know 
when you are in the mar- 
ket for a heating system. 
Any heating contractor will 
confirm it. 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
which fully explains the modern idea in house heating. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 








Branch and Sales Offices 
*Boston *Brooklyn *Cleveland *Milwaukee *Kansas City 
*Springfield, Mass. *Harrison, N. J. *Columbus *Indianapolis *Des Moines 
*Portland, Me. *Philadelphia *Cincinnati *Louisville *Omaha 
*Providence, R.I. *Baltimore *Detroit *St. Paul *Denver 
*Troy, N. Y. Buffalo *Chicago *St. Louis *Seattle 
New York Pittsburgh *Warchouse stocks carried at points indicated by star *Purtland, Ore. 


apitol Boilers 
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Florence C. Becker, Chicago, Ill. 











Carolynn M. Parkhurst, Presque Isle, Me. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A baby raised on Mellin’s Food and milk is a happy, 
laughing, contented baby,—unmistakable signs of a 


satisfying, well-balanced diet. Start now and give 
your baby Mellin’s Food and milk. 


Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants”. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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idea, but the action is scant and the style 
gadzooksy. 

Prize awards’ for artistic excellence 
are useful in starting discussion and also, 
perhaps, in heartening some discouraged 
soul with -unexpected recognition. The 
American Society of Arts and Sciences 
takes the O. Henry Memorial Award 
very seriously. Out of the whole field of 
the American magazines it makes its 
selections by means of a carefully geared 
mechanism of Readers, Annual Commit- 
tee, and Judges. The results are the 
bestowal of a number of prizes and this 
collection of about twenty stories of the 
year. Some of us think the best thing 
for our story writers would be not to 
remember “O. Henry,” but to forget him. 
The O. Henry formula has threatened to 
become the abiding curse of our maga- 
zines. Now we are getting a little away 
from it. The present judges make plain 
that “this prize is not to perpetuate O. 
Henry’s influence,” and we'll say that 
“OQ. Henry would be the first to approve 
that one who most honored his technique 
by destroying it”—ignoring might have 
been a better word. 

The reader who is not an addict of 
magazine fiction is likely to find in this 
volume a readable but not highly mem- 
orable group of stories. Some of them 
are too obviously examples of clever 
technique; others permit us to be aware 
of developed situation or embroidered 
idea. The-first prize story, “The Spring 
Flight,” by Inez Haynes Irwin, is a 
product of careful artifice—if lifelike, 
certainly not alive. The two we expect 
to remember are “The Most Dangerous 
Game,” by Richard Connell, an impos- 
sible romantic yarn told with great 
gusto, and “The Courier of the Czar,” 
by Elsie Singmaster, one of her most 
searching and tender studies of human 
nature with a Pennsylvania-Dutch ac- 
cert. 








°>O. Henry Memorial Award. Prize Stories 
of 1924. Chosen by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. With an Introduction by Blanche 
Colton Williams. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $2. 


The New Books 


FICTION 


MactVOR’S FOLLY. By Hugh MacNair Kahler 
and Donald Grant Herring. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $2. 


“A stiff-necked throw-back from Puri- 
tan days” was Maclvor, a_ tenacious 
Scotchman whose belief in foreordina- 
tion, instead of luck, runs pretty close to 
fatalism. He was much of a man, and 
he had his tender side also, as Jane Bor- 
den found. This is a straightforward 
tale of love and adventure in the Caro- 
lina sand-hills, the last forests of which 
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MaclIvor is defending against the plots 
of the lumber-snatchers, while his peach 
orchards furnish resources for the fight. 


April 15, 


PRISONERS. By Franz Molnar. The Bobbs- 


Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2.50. 

The author of “The Swan” and “The 
Guardsman” naturally has the dramatic 
form in the back of his mind even in 
writing fiction. Thus we have here a 
succession of scenes, each with its situa- 
tion, rather than an evenly developed 
continuity of structure. A little tragic- 
comedy in the life of Budapest serves to 
bring out strongly a few unusual person- 
alities, notably a newly engaged pretty, 
passionate, and unscrupulous cashier in 
a pastry shop, who robs the till, enrages 
the proprietor by scorning his love, 
nearly turns crazy a moody and needy 
poet and actor, and finally falls deeply 
in love with her young lawyer, who is 
already engaged to the daughter of the 
governor of the city prison. Molnar 
juggles with these bare facts with re- 
markable skill and satirical intent. 


DRAMA 


THE CHARLESTON STAGE IN THE XVIII CEN- 
TURY. By Eola Willis. The State Company, 
Columbia, S. C. $5. 


It is fine to come across some one 
brave enough to do such a monumental 
and serviceable volume as this. Seil- 
hamer, Durang, Dunlap, have preserved 
many invaluable records of the American 
theater. But they have misrepresented 
the claims of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and have merely suggested, and not 
proved, her claims to be mentioned in the 
same category with Williamsburg, Phila- 
delphia, Annapolis, and New York—the 
dramatic centers during colonial days. 

The reason for this ignorance was that 
none of the historians had sufficient cour- 
age to do what Eola Willis has done; to 
take the South Carolina newspapers of 
the period, go through them with a fine 
comb, extract every reference made to 
the theater of the time, collate and cor- 
relate this data, and put it into a running 
picture of the period. This must be done 
with faithfulness, if it is to be of any 
value to the future. The author has 
realized this; has also realized that the 
old papers are crumbling, and that evi- 
dence of a dramatic past in Charleston 
would soon be dust in truth. 

The consequence is that this gener- 
ously large volume preserves in excellent 
fashion the proud, picturesque dramatic 
past of a picturesque city with a colonial 
civilization full of color. No history of 
the American theater can be considered 
hereafter without consulting this book. 
And that is measure of its service. 

Are there any revolutionary disclosures 
in this book? To a degree, yes. For 
Dunlap, Seilhamer, Durang, and others 
will have to be revised. Charleston 
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Every five years 
it doubles itself 


It’s like going up a flight of stairs to trace, on a 
chart, the growth of the electric light and power 
industry in this country. That’s because the 
rate of increase every five years has been so 
regular. 

By 1907, for instance, the total energy generated 
was more than twice what it was in 1902. Five 
years later it had again doubled itself. Then 
again, five years later, in 1917. 

A 50 per cent increase over 1917 was registered 
in 1922. For 1927, however, authorities predict 
approximately another doubling; so, too, by 1933. 

Customers served by the electric light and 
power companies are increasing at a rate of more 
than 1,000,000 annually. Nevertheless millions 
of homes, fifteen-sixteenths of American farms, 
and a large number of industries are still to be 
electrified. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse made the first commercial steam 
turbine generator installation of importance in 
America twenty-six years «go. It consisted of 
three units of 400 kw. capacity each. Today the 
largest single unit steam turbine generator in the 
world has a capacity of 60,000 kw. It was also 
built by Westinghouse. 
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i - 4 ue i. EARS 
A claims, according to evidence, priority in ¥ 
most of the details connected with the | 
beginning of the theater in America. 


Check up on early playhouses, on early 
actors, on early prologues, and so on; by E LLEN G LAS GOW 
Charleston leads the way. Outside of — = SNR BONNE PSR . 
these points, which scholars will be inter- : et = ee 
ested in, the other matters contained in 
this volume show that Charleston theater 
taste and habit were not unlike the tastes 
: and habits of the Northern colonies. 
4 Perhaps the light fantastic toe was more 
prominent among its fair ladies; perhaps 
music held a greater grip upon it. But it 
was a Restoration society, according to 
the plays, and it saw many of the reper- 
tories that traveled the country through. 
But also new actors, new faces, new ro- 
mances, are suggested in this volume. 

Coming from the South, this “The 
Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century” 
is a significant bit of scholarly enthusi- 
asm. New Orleans and Annapolis should 
do for their locality what Eola Willis has 
done for South Carolina. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
SPANISH SUNSHINE. By Eleanor Elsner. The 
Century Company, New York. $4. 
Sitting at tiny tables upon the pave- 
ment, drinking chocolate and comment- 


ee a a. . 


“I’m finished with all that’, found something in life beside 
she said..... She was fin- _love. 





a ny ” — P oe jevdaw ati ished with romance, forever.. 9This is the first great realistic 

opens Giverncs. _ one must i¢e § Telling how one woman novel from the South. 

offended at these comments if they un- 

derstand them, for they are not meant At all bookstores, $2.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
apenas 





rudely at all. When a pretty girl passes, 











the men look at her gravely, touch their 
hats, and generally say, ‘God bless your ° ° 
mother!’ . . . One of our party asked a An Epic of the Soil 
little boy his name, and the answer came pee Flisch has wrought well ; her 
ao r. . novel will interest anyone who is moved 
at once: ‘Juan, Para servir a Dios ya by true stories of farm life, and who 
Usted’ (John, to serve God and you). skis appreciates nobility of Coane of the 
; ‘: most genuine sort. . . . Sally is a note- 
I was on excellent terms with all the worthy addition hothee hacia anened 
beggar wh ] te ction. She is quite fit to stand with 
oS “ 0 sat = the Cathedra . PS, Edna Ferber’s Selina Peak in ‘ So Big.’ ”’ 
having arranged with one to give him so —New York Evening Post. 
much a week on condition that no one “Simply and, charmingly, told, with 
, many spots of dramatic tenderness pro- 
else bothered me. The arrangement was foundly moving to the reader. « . . Sally et back 
made known, and I was never begged is an inspiring picture of mother-love.”’ 
— Boston Globe. 










your 


At all booksellers. Pe } 
$2.00. winnin ; 
THOMAS Y. | ww 
CROWELL CO. muscles: | 
393 Fourth Ave., 
| New York, N. Y. These are the muscles kept con- 
r stantly fit with Absorbine, Jr.—a 
/ rubdown that acts at once, 

If you are muscle sore, a rubdown 
with Absorbine, Jr. will take out 
the stiffness, and put back the old 
strength, 


It’s aliniment that heals strains. An 
antisepticthatkills germs. Itisstain- 


from and always greeted by my friends 
on the steps. ‘You have no parasol with 
you, Senora, and the sun will be hot 
later,’ they might warn, or ‘Cover your 
mouth, my sister, in the name of God, 
for the terral blows to-day.’ ” 

One need scarcely read further than 
these scraps from the first chapter of 
Mrs. Elsner’s “Spanish Sunshine” to be 
comfortably assured that she will under- 
mine no castles in Spain that stay-at- 
homes with longings for future travel ; 
may have reared. Lovely, leisurely, less, agreeable and stimulating. 

Get into form for golf, tennis and 


pious, polite, romantic Spain 7 as this gardening, and long motor drives 
observant and sympathetic visitor saw —with Absorbine, Jr.! 
and portrays it is indeed a captivating Atall druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


country. Its shadows and its problems 
4 she intentionally ignores. Madrid may HURRIC AN F W. F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Absorbine J 








mutter and Barcelona seethe, but neither 
industrial cloud nor political thunder JULIA-A- FLISCH 
































Your Dream Trip 
this Summer~ 


Cool in Summer 


In June, July or August you’ ll sleep under 
covers every night. Crisp trade-winds blow 
from northern seas; mercury rarely goes 
above 85° at Honolulu. 


For $300 to $400 


you can enjoy a week or two in Hawaii, 
paying all first-class travel, hotel and sight- 
seeing expense, including the calm, delightful 
voyage, 5 to 8 days each way in an ocean 
liner. 


An Easy Trip 


You can make it in 3 or 4 weeks. Your 
nearest railway, travel or steamship agent will 
supply literature and data, and book you from 
your home town direct to Honolulu via San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C. Hawaii is a part of the 
United States with all modern conveniences, 


Summer is Gorgeous in Hawaii 


Great tropic trees flame in bloom and rare 
fruits are ripe. Come prepared to relax and 
rest in an exotic atmosphere—to enjoy all 
your favorite pastimes and new ones, Ride 
the flashing surf in outrigger canoe; see native 
diving boys, the flower lei girls; hear true 
Hawaiian melody by moonlight. 


Volcanic marvels in Hawaii National Park. Good 
motor roads. Hotels, separate apartments and cottages 
at reasonable rates. For additional information on that 
trip and for colored illustrated brochure on Hawaii— 


HAWATI 
TOURIST 
BUREAU 





223 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


or 352 Fort St., HonoLtutu, Hawaun, U.S. A. 





growl is allowed to disturb the sunny 
atmosphere of her Spain. For beauty 
wherever she finds it—in scenery, in 
architecture, in pageantry, in art, in 
manners—her appreciation is unfailing. 
She possesses, besides, an ample knowl- 
edge of Spanish history and legend, with 
a natural instinct for narration and de- 
scription, which preserves her style, 
fortunately, from flatness on the one 
hand and floridity on the other. A truly 
delightful book of travel. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


SHIP ALLEY; MORE SAILOR TOWN DAYS. By 
C. Fox Smith. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $2. 


In the always entertaining British 
“Who’s Who” Miss Cecily Fox Smith 
confides that her chief recreation is 
“dock walloping.” No reader of her first 
volume of “Sailor Town Days,” or her 
“Sea Songs and Ballads,” or the present 
charming little book, will deny that she 
has walloped to good purpose—trans- 
lated, that she has idled down many a 
ship alley, “the street with the sea at the 
end of it.” The six illustrations by Phil 
W. Smith show that she had the proper 
sort of companion. Ship models, figure- 
heads, Limehouse, and sailors’ inns are 
her topics, and she treats them all lightly 
and entertainingly, with, alas! frequent 
recognition that some of her essays are 
souvenirs of a temps jadis. 


BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY: An Appreciation 
and Some Reminiscences. By John H. Mor- 
gan. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $3. 


When Lord Morley, famous as biog- 
rapher of Cobden and Gladstone, forbade 
in his will that any formal biography of 
him should be written, he did an odd 
thing and probably a useless thing. He 
made sure some delay, but he also in- 
sured that special 
tion would be given to the task when, 
after the usual decent interval, some 
scholar should muster the necessary en- 
ergy and excuses for undertaking it. 
Meanwhile he left room for such a vol- 
ume as the present one, which needs no 
excuses whatever. It is the work of one 
who, in the subject’s lifetime, was his 
intimate friend and critic. Three of the 
four chapters that deal with Morley’s 
literary work appeared while he was 
alive, and were commended by him. The 
other chapters say nothing at all about 
his private life, except that it was noble 
and generous. 

We have, then, four careful and schol- 
arly chapters on Morley’s books—the 
Lives of Gladstone and Cobden, the 
Recollections, the Notes on Politics and 
History, and the Collected Works. These 
chapters clearly set forth Morley’s intel- 
lectual honesty, his sobriety of judgment, 
his austerity of style—qualities not 
spectacular or popular in any period. 
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SET in amid rugged peaks and stately 
pines—nestling under the rainbow of a 
1200-foot cataract—built beside the cool 
depths of a jade green lake—offering un- 
bounded freedom, good living. Guides and 
ponies. Alpine trails for riding and hiking— 
linking the camps at Lake Wapta, Lake 
O'Hara, Yoho Valley and Emerald Lake. 


Or, on the Banff-Lake Windermere Road, 
over the Great Divide and down into the 
Columbia Valley. Camps at Storm Moun- 
tain, Vermilion Crossing, Radium Hot 
Springs and Lake Windermere. Autos, 
radiumspringsand warm Lake Windermere 
for bathing; trail riding and canoeing. 


Each Bungalow Camp—a group of cosy 
bungalow cabins encircling a community 








lodge for music, dancing and social diver- 
sions. Direct connections with the Canadian 
Pacific main lines. Inexpensive. 


In writing for information and rates 
please mention BC-7 


Canadian Pacific 
Hotel Dept., Windsor Station, Montreal 
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In Cleveland 
It’s The 
HOLLENDEN 


HE spirit of genuine cour- 

tesy which finds expression 
in every detail of the service 
at The Hollenden is a most 
important factor in making 
this great, modern hotel the 
preference of the discrimi- 
nating man or woman. 


Aside from the convenience 
and home-like comfort which 
one finds here, there is a dis- 
tinct feeling of hospitality that 
is most grateful and pleasant. 


Excellently located, in proximity to 
the shopping and theatrical districts 
of the city. Spacious rooms, not mere 
cubby-holes. 


The Crystal Dining Room is one of the 
Famous Restaurants of the Country, 


Time Only Increases the 
Pre-eminence of 


THE HOLLENDEN 

















“You probably know that your 
magazine is a producer of busi- 
ness, but I want you to know 


how well satisfied we are.” 


Each day The Outlook’s Clas- 
sified Advertising Section is 
receiving testimonials like this. 
Give The Outlook an oppor- 
tunity to do as well for you. 
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| Golf ? Tennis? 


AG. 





The Spalding Trade 
Mark on athletic 
equipment means 
the most for your 
money. 


Spalding “ Kro-Flite.” No 
golf ball in the world is 
comparable to it in all- 
around playing qualities. 

ach 75e 


Spalding “Dimple.” Un- 
equalled for distance. 
Each 75¢ 


Spalding Autograph Wood 
Clubs, Kro-Flite Irons, 
Caddy Bags—everything 
for the golfer. 


Spalding “ Autograph” 
Tennis Rackets. 
Each, $14, $16 


Spalding Original Two- 
Piece Plugless Tennis 
Ball. Each, 50c 


Also Tennis Shoes, Shirts, 
Trousers, Nets, Reels, ete. 


Spalding Athletic Goods are 
made to a standard —the 
standardof QUALITY. There 


are no beiter. 





See A 

New York Chicago San Francisco 1 

and all principal cities | 
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The other three chapters show him to us 
as a man in active public life. He was 
a supreme example of “the thinker in 
politics.” John Stuart Mill was his 
acknowledged master. But Morley, “un- 
like Mill, had a passion for literature and 
an instinct for life.” We see him here 
in his full stature as a leader in the 
House of Commons, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, as Secretary of State for 
India (very firm in his authority over the 
Viceroy), and, finally, as dissentient 
member of the Cabinet which brought 
England into the war. A bitter chapter 
that, of which Mr. Morgan promises to 
tell us the whole story some time. Here, 
through reports of conversations and ex- 
tracts from letters, he gives us a glimpse 
of Morley’s attitude, and of the anguish 
it brought to his later days. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF LIFE AND LABOR: An 


Autobiography. By Samuel Gompers. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$10. 


This work contains a vast store of 
material on the career of Mr. Gompers 
and the history of the American labor 
movement. It betrays, however, a sad 
lack of editorial care. The material is 
haphazardly arranged; dates are missing 
where their need is most vital, and the 
misspelling and mishandling of personal 
names, both in the text and in the index, 
rises to the rank of an atrocity. To one 
who, like the reviewer, has been in or 
near or otherwise acquainted with most 
of what has happened in this field since 
the middle eighties this work cannot 
prove else than a disappointment. 

But out of it emerges clearly the 
sturdy figure that for more than forty 
years was the acknowledged leader of 
“pure and simple” American _trade- 
unionism. It is idle to speculate on what 
his social philosophy and attitude would 
have been had he grown up in the labor 
movement of Germany or that of Eng- 
land. What is fairly certain is that what 
he called his philosophy was forced upon 
him by circumstances. From its early 
days he was the conservator of the mod- 
ern trade-union movement. Visionaries 
and utopians of every school ranted and 
stormed about him and sought to swing 
the movement now this way and now 
that. He had strong common sense; he 
knew what was disruptive from what was 
constructive; and so, with feet planted 
on the ground, he resisted all these 
efforts. As a consequence he made many 
enemies, and these enemies constantly 
fought him with extreme malevoience. 
They plotted against him, they sought 
over and over again to unseat him, and, 
that failing, to divide the forces of labor. 
But the net result on Gompers of all 
these machinations was to hold him ever 
more closely to the lines of straight-out 
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Free: 


this travel book! 
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| YELLOWSTONE, 




















Yellowstone Park! 
Your ideal vacation 


Weill be glad to send you 
this illustrated story of your 
trip! 

Nowhere can vacation 
dollars buy more! 





“2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


MY VACATION TRIP 











BooksortripsIam Round Trip Summer 
interested in ( v ) Fare from Chicago 
QO) Yellowstone Park - $ 56.50 
O Pacific Northwest ertiand 86.00 
O Rainier Park Tacoma 86.00 
O Alaska (Skagway) . . . 176.00 
O Rocky Mts. (Helena—Butte) . 59.00 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
942 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Seven Years Ago Clark’s Business 


Was No Larger Than White’s 


tell his story : “Seems | can’t makemuch 

progress. y outstanding accounts 
keep me so tied up that I never have the 
money to do any spreading out. Now if only 
I had more capital. ...” 


Seven years ago Clark's capital was no 
larger than White's. Their volume of busi- 
nessand credit standing were about the same. 
Today, because of profits ploughed back into 
the business Clark s capital is larger ; his vol- 
ume of business is many times White's, and 
credit rating much higher. 


Let Clark tell his story: “Seven years ago, 
I was up against the worst 


SA ILURE alwayshasitsalibi. Let White 


Then one day another manufacturer told me 
confidentially how he was overcoming the 
same difficulty. That day marked the turn- 
ing point in my business. ° . 

* * * * 

Any manufacturer or jobber whose busi- 
ness is hampered by credits and lack of suf- 
ficient working capital can use the Finance 
Service Plan. Hundreds of successful con- 
cerns, in 21 States, are successful because 
they solved this problem mainly through the 
Finance Service Plan. 


You can obtain any amount from $1,000 
to $100,000 or more—exactly what you can 
use profitably—by discount- 





ing your accounts receiv- 


problem I've ever had to 
face. My volume of business 
and my profits were fair, but 
I wasn t making any head- 
way. My working capital 
was alwaystied up in credits 
which competition com- 
pelled me to extend. It 
seemed that the only way I 
ever could grow wold be by 
giving away a big slice of 
my profits to a partner who 
would furnish the money 
while I furnished the brains. 





A New Low Rate 
on Finance Service 


To use our service you now pay 
only $150 per annum, and noother 
charge except Mo of 1% per day 
from date of discount until ac- 
counts are paid. 

The nominal charge of $150 cov- 
ers all transactions in any 12 con- 
secutive months, regardless of 
volume; and %po of 1% per day is 
but 33% cents on each $1,000. 

On the new basis, we will ad- 
vance you 75% of the net amount 
of each invoice. 


able. We advance immedi- 
ately 75 percent in cash and 
the remaining 25 per cent 
when accounts are paid. 


You can expand or con- 
tract the service at your 
pleasure; you can cancel it 
at any time. The cost is 
determined solely by the 
length of time you use the 
money. You collect from 
your customers as usual. 








Write today for full particulars about the Finance Service Plan 





FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $1,750,000 


American Building 


Baltimore, Maryland 


COMMERCIAL BANKING SERVICE FOR MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





_TEACHERS'’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Expert service. Varren Nevin Drum, Mgr. 


Connecticut 
The Greenwich Hospital 


offers two years and four months course in training to 
young women between 18-35 years of age who have had a 
m of one year high school or its equivalent. School 











BOYS’ CAMP 


~ CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 
19th Season 

REAL CAMPING, in a REAL CAMP, that is not a “resort” 
or a boarding school in disguise. 

CHARACTER is our key-word for admission. 

SPORTS—the kind your boy loves best. 

FIELD ENGINEERING and all kinds of interesting out- 
door construction, of a most unusual kind. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING that recognizes the individual 
and his special needs. 

PRIMITIVE CONTACTS, such as build a boy’s resource- 
fulness, initiative, and capacity for self-help. 

HEALTH that comes from outdoor living. 

INTERESTS that attract many tastes, from woodcraft to 
a brass band, from nature study to art. 

350 acres of woods and meadow, dairy, kitchen-garden, 
resicent physician, moderate fee, good, plain table, and— 
EXPERT care and oversight that are helpful, stimulating, 

and kindly. For booklet write to— 
Cuarves K. Tayior, Carteret Academy, Orange, N. J. 
M.S. Van Campen, Woodlawn School, Schenectady, N. Y. 





is registered in Connecticut and New York. Apply to 
Supt. of Nurses, Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich. Conn. 





District of Columbia 








You Can Manage aTeaRoom 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and CotleeShops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea Fer Profit." 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept. K 5828, Washington, D.C. 


New Jersey _ 


STUDY NURSING 


Join the worid’s noblest profession 
for women. 












New class forming May, 1925. 
Three year course. All expenses 
and liberal allowance. A Registered 
training school for nurses, adjacent 
to New York City. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL, 176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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trade-unionism. And so, patiently and 
ploddingly, over a long period of years 
he guided the building of a great move- 
ment. 

He was not a thinker (in the rea’ 
sense) nor much of a reader. He was 
never a good writer; most of his writine 
was done for him by others. Nor dic 
he ever become, for all. his years of prac- 
tice, a good speaker. His sentences were 
often lumbering and heavy and not in 
frequently involved. But he had the 
voice of an orator and an impressive 


manner in which an obvious strength of | 


conviction played the chief part. One 
knew what the man meant even when his 
sentence defied all the rules of the rhet- 
oricians. And then he had, as h‘ 

admirers know so well, dramatic ability 

“It was,” observes one of his secretaries 

“his most fundamental quality.” He 
knew how to stage a climax to the com- 
plete discomfiture of his enemies; and ir 
most of the great crises of his career thi: 

ability enabled him to score a triumph 

He had in rare combination the qualitie 

needed for his office. It is inconceivable 
that any of his fellows in the labor move- 
ment could have done his work. 


By the Way 


| en Don Marquis’s “The 
Dial:” 


Sun 


FUNERALS 


We buried the mouse that was caught | 


in a trap, 
And Caroline cried, for she said 


He was furry and soft, and he wanted to 


play, 
And she hated to think he was dead. 
We buried the mouse. And we had a 


parade, 
The striped agate footstone was mine. 


We put a cracked teacup for flowers at | 


his head, 
And Jane made a wreath. It was fine. 


We buried that mouse about eight or ten 
times, 
Parthenia and ’Melia and Jane 
And Caroline cried. So we dug him all up 
And buried him over again. 
JANE. 
From “Le Rire” (Paris): 
“Have you a book called ‘How to 
Combat the High Cost of Living’?” 
“Yes, but I ought to mention that the 
price has been raised.” 


From the “Bucknell Belle-Hop:” 


Traveler—“Did you find a roll con: | 


taining $50 under my pillow?” 
Pullman Porter—‘Yas, suh; 
you, suh.” 


thank 
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The Gully Ows 


By BILL ADAMS 


HETHER such things happen in the 

big cities back East I don’t 
know; but queer things happen in little 
towns in Californy. 

For instance, there were the Gully 
Ows. The kid named them by that 
name, and if she’d been to Columbia 
University she couldn’t have hit it better. 

There was Mr. Gully Ow, Mrs. Gully 
Ow, Mary Gully Ow, and the boy. Ow 
was a workingman, of course. We were 
all workingmen on Bellah Street, barring 


_ old man Rintoul, who’d once been on a 


Government errand to England, and now 
took the “Appeal to Reason” and dis- 
tributed it around among the rest of us. 

Mr. Gully Ow rented the old cook 
wagon that, taken off the wagon-bed on 
which it had been hauled for a dozen 


. years or so from ranch to ranch at hay- 


baling time, had been bought by old Joe 
Wise and set down on the back of his 
lots, which were next to mine. 

Everything’s changed down there now, 
and old Joe has sold out and gone back 
to Indiana. 

The Ows had a small runabout car 
with no top to it and a delivery body 
behind. They parked it by the cook 
wagon, in which, in its one room, was 
one bed. They’d the electric light and 
a second-hand oil-stove in the cook 
wagon; but carried water from Joe’s 
back porch. 

They moved in one afternoon when I 
was at work, and the first I knew of 
them was after dark, when a lot of 
swearing started near by. The kid said, 
“It’s the Ows.” 

“Ows?” said I. “What Ows?” 

“The Gully Ows,” said the kid, and, 
with a towel round me, I got out of the 
bathtub to see what was doing at the 
back of Joe’s place. 

Mrs. Ow was standing in the middle 
of the cook-wagon floor without a rag on 
and cursing a blue streak. Ow was 
standing looking at her distractedly, and 
the boy and girl were sitting on the edge 
of the bed listening to their mother. 

Ow’d forgotten to bring their money in 
from under the seat of the runabout, 
where Mrs. Ow sat on it all day while 
Ow and the children worked picking 
oranges. 

Ow went out to see if the money was 
safe. Mrs. Ow pulled a chemise over 
herself and followed him. Ow started 
the engine, and as Mrs. Ow got onto the 


. running-board put his foot on the pedal 


and backed into the alley. The children 
ran from the cook wagon and jumped in 


ishing 
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“See America First” 


Scenes things can hap- 
pen when one hundred 
andtwenty pounds of girl 
meet thirty hungry com- 
pact pounds of trout. 
But oh, the nerve-tin- 
gling thrill of the vicious 
tise to the fly! And the 
pride of landing him— 
alone—but not quite too 
alone to be unseen by 
someone very handsome 
and very nice. 


to talk about fr a lifetime 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Fishing is only pore of the fon at Glacier National Park. 
Climb up to mile high cliffs, Ride horseback over miles 
of mountain trails. Explore glaciers. Motor over scenic 
highways. Glide in launches on the lakes. Or just loaf 
and rest at fine hote ls or rustic chalets, 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


Eastbound from the Pacific Northwest, or westbound 
from Chicago, you can travel direct to Glacier National 
Park without change and without extra fare on the de 
luxe New Oriental Limited, finest train to Pacific North- 
west or other fine Great Northern trains. 


Arrange for Glacier Park stop off—an all-expense-paid 
tour of 1 to 7 days or longer—or a Glacier-Yellowstone 





circuit tour, on your way to or from Chicago, Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma or Portland. 


Before or after visiting Glacier Park, take the free side 
trip to Vancouver from Seattle. See Victoria, Lake 
Chelan, Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks, Great 
Northern schedules facilitate steamer connections for 
Alaska and The Orient. Your choice of steamer or rail 
to or from California. You see high peaks from low 
passes on the Great Northern—only 60 miles of the 
entire main line are above 4,000 feet. Longest cinder- 
less mileage of any railroad in the Northwest — 1,100 
miles behind giant oil-burning locomotives. 


For free books and information, apply any ticket or 
tourist agent, any Great Northern Railway office, or 
]. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 





NEW CROP 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 
** The Kind That’s Best on Pancakes ”’ 
5% pound can $2.00 
Shipped Parcel Post C.O.D 
Raymond V. Parker, Lowell, Vt. 


Safe 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk , M ilk 


Y For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Narsing Mothers 





Crrscd ale) gil. 4 











Avoid Imitations 





BINOCULARS 


‘Prefer your Binoculars to 
two others we tried out.”— 

Yarnell. “ Theysurely areall 
youclaimfor them.”’—Roosa. 
*Finefortheprice. "—Werel. 
“Very much_ pleased.’”’— 
Barnes. High Grade French 
Champiere Binoculars, 14 
ligne, equi aes with ex- 
tra powe Achromatic 
Lenses. Central focusing 
and width adjustment.Large 
field of vision. Ideal for 
study of Outdoor Life, 
Hunting, Motoring, etc. 
Compact, filoy of Alumi- 
num ody, Morocco cover 

Will last a lifetime. Case and shoulder 





Finely finished. 
straps included. Money refunded if not pleased. 


HIGH-POWER 


Hr uer $8.75 C.O.D. 


BENNER & CO., D-3, TRENTON, N. J. 
































Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request 





























Tours and Travel 












American 
Express 






































t TOURS TO 
, (ESCORTED) 


Planned and conducted by 
experts, these tours offer 
delightful summer trips 
abroad. Interesting itinera- 
ries varied as to time, places 
and costs. 


Spring and Summer Tours to 
Europe, $1350 and up. 

Special Summer Tours to 
Europe, $755 and up. 

Six Weeks European Sum- 
mer Vacation Tours, $673. 


International Students’ Tour 
to Europe, June 27th to 
August 31st, $793. 

Holy Year Pilgrimages to 

l Rome. 
imited Expense Tours to 

—, on Tourist Cabin 
basis, $310 and up. 

North Cape Cruise Tour— 
June, July. 

SOUTH AMERICAN Sum- 


mer Tours Sailing in July. 


INDEPENDENT TOURS— 
to Europe at any time. All 
details arranged. Booklet. 


DOMESTIC TOURS — Es- 
corted or Independent— 
Alaska, Nat’! Parks, Cali- 
fornia, Saguenay, Bermuda. 


Information promptly given 
regarding these and many 
other tours. Write today for 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let “To Europe in 1925”. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


EUROPE ([fviiJ1925 


Small parties. Low rates. Select service. 
Popular Summer ‘Tours, $695—$890. 
French and Spanish Study Tours, $530 & $695, 
StratrorD Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 








DEAL summer trip to EU ROPE, 
Exceptional and distinctive for discrimi- 
nating travelers. Small private party 


RESER TOURS 431 s;07t0"e St 














$4.75,00 


Gives You a 30 Day Tour of 
ENGLAND - BELGIUM - FRANCE 


EUROPE 


Ten other Tours of longer itinerary 
at various prices up to $1045. 


PALESTINE 


Wonderful Cruise on Special 
Steamer, $595 and Up 
In our Personally Conducted Parties, 
you “ Travel Free From Worry.” 
Write today for illustrated itineraries. 


THE WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 








EUROPEAN TOURS 


JUNE—SEPTEMBER 


Sail from New York by one-cabin 
steamers. Include British Isles, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Party membership limited to12 per- 
sons. Write now for information. 
Also: Attractive 
French-Spanish Tour 


02> 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














SUMMER CRUISE 


To Western Mediterranean and Nor- 
way. A 53-day itinerary of great charm 
by a specially chartered great liner; 
$550 up, including hotels, drives, guides, 
fees. 


A NORTH CAPE 
TOUR 


May 9 from New York for 62 days, but 
later sailings shortening the tour can 
be arranged. 


F. C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y. 


Sailing June 19 
EUROPE and 26 from Mon- 
treal, July 2 from 
New York. England, Hoiland, Belgium, 


Rhine, Switzerland, Italy (incl. 
Naples), Riviera and France. $775 


MENTOR TOURS 2 5, eke Bre 















EUROPEAN MOTOR TOUR 


Party of 5 with experienced chaperon, motor- 
ist, linguist, familiar with Europe, northern 
Africa, Egypt. Sailing June. Inclusive terms 
for 2, 3,5 months. Full particulars on appli- 
cation. References (also required) to former 
patrons. Address 3,429, Outlook. 





MINISTERS, PROFESSORS, TEACHERS 


Do you wish toearna “ee Europe by organ- 
izing a party, of five? ‘ours $675 to $2,000. 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 
Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N.J. 


? 
EUROPE—10 weeks’ tour “"'°" 
chaperonage of Mrs. C. SHIRLEY CARTER, 
Box 8-14, Warrenton, Va.Circulars on request. 

















SULGRAVE MANOR, the 
ancestral home of the Washing- 
tons, is a beautiful old Tudor 
mansion of mullioned windows, 
grey gables and sombre, oak- 
panelled rooms. 

Sulgrave is easily reached from 
Northampton on the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway, 
and Northampton is well served 
by fast L M S trains. 


LMS 


Literature and advice from John Fairman, 
LMS Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Son, 


a 


GRAND SUMMER CRUISE JULY 1 
NORWAY- Western MEDITERRANEAN 


Specially chartered new “‘ Lancas- 
tria,” 53 days, $550 up, including 
hotels, guides, drives, fee. Fasci- 
nating itinerary ; stopovers. 


NORTH CAPE TOUR, MAY 9 


Around World Cruise, Jan. 20, $1250 
up. Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up. 


Longest experienced cruise specialists 
Established 30 years 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, N.Y. 


Europe and Mediterranean 72°" 
Twelve countries and their capitals 
Select tour—June 27 to Sept. 7—Naples to Ed- 
inburgh (including Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Monte Carlo)—$945; also with Africa (Tunis, 

Carthage), Sicily—$995. Other tours. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore,Md. 


























—>— 


GATES ‘TOURS to EUROPE 


A 30-DAY tour costs you only $450. Other 
tours ranging from 30 to 80 days—costing 
up to $1275. Sailings from March to 
August. 

Gates Tours are 
planned and man- 
aged by experts. 
Before deciding on 
our . European 
our, write for our 
booklet. It’s Fres! 


‘* How to See 
Europe at Mod- 
erate Cost”’ 








The Outlook for 












ue beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE res, RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 


EUROPE 1925 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Canals, 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing programs 
with *EMPLE Our new booklet is ready. 


TOUR 


441-A Park Square Bldg. 


WANTED : Organizers, Conductors, Chaperons 
CO-OPERATIVE TOUR EUROPE— 

30% lower in Jeiee-0lt expense $290. Entire 
party limited 400. Earn your trip assisting us. 
Student Internationale Tours, Back Bay 14, Boston, Mass. 











Boston 











rs. Charles A. Martin, as usual, will 
take four girls to Europe in June for the 
summer. Exceptional advantages, careful 
cheperouags, highest references. Address 
5428 Green St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Splendid itineraries 
Europe Next Summer Teodie eins hotels. 
Sailings June 13-27 and July 3. Send for folder. 
The Clark Son Tours, Venice, Cal., 





or 1418 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











Hotels and Resorts 





Maine 





BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. | 
Unique combination of Freneh home and 
school fora limitednumber. Frenchspoken all 
thetime. Highaltitude. Beautiful surround- 
ings. For descriptive booklet apply to Prof. 
Ruérat, 273 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


YORK CAMPS LAKE, MAINE. 
'J.Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region, heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


Spruce Point Camp Moun{ Yernen, 
Separate Cabins. Central Dining Hall 














Webster Chester, Prop., Waterville, Me, 








NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES 
Newagen, Maine 
Matchless location, combining spruce for- 
ests, cliffs, aud the sea. Tempered ocean 
swimming pool. Hot and cold sea water 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Very attractive 
accommodations. State roads. Sports. 
Cottages. Log Cabins. Innjand Annex. No 
Hay Hover. pen June 20. Write for illus- 

trated booklet. Address until June 1 


Joshua L. Brooks, Springfield, Mass. 














HE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, 

MAINE. For delicate, convalescent, 
or elderly ladies. Beautiful view. Large, 
comfortable rooms, bountiful home table. 
Near-by country club. M eandelectricity 
if desired. Nurse and resident Pe 
Opens June 1. Address until May 15 Blanche 
Dennes, M.D., Station B, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





RSH 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 
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Live Stock 








Hotels and Resorts 
New York 

















URRICANE LODGE «. 223, 
H THE muon 
=n IN 
_— by Hurricane, Essex Co., W. ¥. 
al Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
on r* tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Yw W£ verandas overlooking Keene 
anf” Valley. Trout fishing. Cam 
ww ing. Swimming pool. Golf 
links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 








and croguet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
10 to Oct.1._ For further information address 
until May 1 K. BELKNAP, 776 James 8t., 
Syracuse, N. Y. After that date, Hurricane 
Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 


















IRONDACKS, The CRATER 
Dito B, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 
74 BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


New York City 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson ** New York city. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combinin 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts o 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
; SAMUE NAYLOR, Manager. 


Brick Church Neighborhood House 


) Vacancies during the summer months. Rates 
$16 to & pee room, ny Magy — A 
eals daily, three meals Sundays. Apply 

meals “Miss GRACE PRANKARD, 
28 West 37th St., New York City. 

















Massachusetts 
Beverly, Mass., 


THE GREYCROFT on the North Shore. 


Fine rooms,excellent table in homelike atmos- 
phere. Open year round. Booklet on request. 


CAMP MORSE on Goose Pond 


LEE, MASS.., in Berkshire Mts. 

For adults if Airy cabins and abundance 
' of home-cooked food. Water sports. Address 
Miss May Morse, 203 West 103d St., N. Y. City. 

















Real Estate 
SEASHORE HOMES exctanp 


NORTH aad SOUTH SHORES of MASSACHUSETTS, 
‘APE COD—and CAMDEN, MAINE 
For Sale and Summer Ken 
Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
10 State St., Boston, Mass. 1 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 


















Colorado 





FOR RENT 
FURNISHED 8-ROOM HOUSE 


i garage, sun-room, flower and kitchen gar- 
den, 6 lots, lawns, shrubbery, all modern 
improvements. 3 boulevard routes to city, 


in University Park, suburb of Denver 


combining city and country; 1 block from 
tennis courts, 1 block from Chamberlain Ob- 
servatory, 8 blocks from University of Den- 
ver, 8 blocks to a good “‘ business center,” 20 
minutes to “loop district” of city by auto. 
place to live and enjoy all of Denver’s 
mountain attractions. From April 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. References. Write or wire 


Mrs. EDWARD MILLIGAN, 3109 E. Warren Ave., Denver 





Connecticut 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER, COTTAGE 


with bath, accommodates four to six persons, 
with meals at main house. References ex- 
changed. Address Box 110, Washington, Conn. 








Maine 


amden, Me. For Rent. valle fur- 
i nished, attractive seashore cottages. Choice 
locations now available. $500 to $1,000. Photos, 
plans, etc. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 


TO LET FOR JULY— 
AT CHRISTMAS COVE, ME. 


(western shore). Well-furnished 7-room cot- 
tage. cated near shore. Excellent ocean 
view 8. Pleasant country. Supplies accessible. 
Small family preferred. Address3,493 Outlook. 








Maine 








For Rent, Furnished 
or For Sale 


“Lady Cove 


House” 
Falmouth Foreside 
on Casco Bay, 


(near Portland) 
Maine 
Designed by A. 
W. Longfellow. 11 bed- 


rooms, baths, garage, 
stable. Season $1,200 


George Woodward 


North American Building 
Philadelphia 


Modern. 











OGUNQUIT, ME. 


FOR RENT 
Summer cottages, ideally located 
All modern_con or he | . 
E. 8. WARE, 1801 K St., Washington, D. C. 








Peraazia Harbor, Maine Coast. 
To let, small furnished cottage ; also large 
cottage. Eva WHITEHOUSE. 149 West Tremont 
Ave., Apt. 5K, N. Y. City. Tel. Sedgwick, 9216. 


PEMAQUID HARBOR, Maine Coast {-¢ 


for season, cottage, 6 rooms and bath, fire- 
place ; sea view. A. E. Barzour, Augusta, Me. 
two hours 


MAINE rail from 


Attractive furnished cottage—Foothills 
White Mts. 6 rooms and bath; electric- 
ity, piano, wonderful views ; center for moun- 
tain drives. Garage and excellent board close 
by. Address Owner, M. A. R., 3,481, Outlook. 


Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
cold water, electric ligh fully furnished. 
8. W. LitTEu1, 138 8. Main 8t., Rockland, Me. 








Portland 








Massachusetts 


FOR RENT, May 1 to October 1 
A furnished cottage, with or without a house- 
keeper, in quiet, beautiful surroundings.Good 
for rest, reading, and writing. Address Miss 
R. B. DICKIN SON , Byways, Amherst, Mass. 


BALLSTON BEACH 
Cape Cod TRUKO 


Ocean-front Furnished bungalows. 
Charming beach and river view. onth or 
Season. _ 58. 0. BALL, TRURO, MASS. 


4 FOR RENT 
East Northfield June 1—Septem- 
ber 1. 7-room cottage, fully furnished. 
Screened dining-porch. Fine high location. 
For pictures and details address Mrs. H. 8. 
BRUCE, 144 Garfield Place, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


Furnished New Cottage 
Exceptionally fine in all its appointments; hot 
and cold water, electric lights, open fireplace, 
broad piazzas, fine view of ocean and the hills, 
excellent neighbors. To see it is convincing. 

Terms moderate. 


Wm. H. Hawley, Room 148, State House, Boston 


VINEYARD HAVEN, 
For Ren MASSACHUSETTS 


For July and August. 9 rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bath, garden. On beach. To adult Christians. 


W. B. OLIVER, Box 198, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


WOODS HOLE, Mass. 
FOR RENT OR SALE 


Early American. 11 rooms, 2 baths. 2 minutes’ 

walk from golf links, 5 from stores, post office, 

railroad, boat stations, 10 from bathing beach. 
KNIGHT, 27 West 67th St., New York. 























MacMahan Island, Me. £0": 


= seashore, furnished cottage, 12 rooms, 
baths, modern plumbing, artesian well 
water, 3 acres wooded peninsula. Unsurpassed 
Grean view, also 37 ft. 40 h.p. boat with outfit. 

hurch, club, post office and 30 cottages 
= island. Several steamers daily to Bath, 

e& Apply R. G. D., Box 3,487, Outlook. 





New Hampshire 


TO LET 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lovely large summer home near Bristol 
N.H. Mountainand lake view. Bath and 
lavatory. garage, boat. A iBply 
Pres. F. W. Lewis, Emporia, Kan. 








New Hampshire 


FOR SALE, Birchmont, summer 
home, 4 miles from Wentworth, N. H. 


On Baker Pond, 100 acres. most) 
woodland. Neariy 44 mile water-front. 12- 
room house, furnished. 2-car, 2-story cement- 
floor garage. Ice-house filled. Boats. Excel- 
lent location for summer residence, hotel or 
“camp-inn.” H. W. Doueuty, Amherst, Mass. 











Maplewood—White Mountains 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


tion with the lusive 


MAPLEWOOD CLU 


Several Desirable Cottages 
housekeeping or non-housekeeping, 
with full service if desired, for lease 

References_required—Inquire 
WARD V. DALTON 
Secretary,care Town & Country 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
Tel. Vanderbilt 4990 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Picturesque Satchell Cottage, furnished, to 
rent for season or for sale. Beautiful scenery. 


Wm. E. Satchell, Owner, 211 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York 


COTTAGE in Adirondack Mts. 


Furnished, 6 rooms, bath, hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric lights, porches, garage, 
shade. Central for touring. Jersey milk, fresh 
vegetables, ice. $275 for season. Smaller cot- 
tage, $200. A. WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y. 


Furnished summer 
For Rent cottages on 
FISHERS ISLAND, N. 
for particulars. Box 207, Fishers Island, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE 


For rent, 2 summer homes on the 
Bolton Road.Furnished.Bothon the lake. 
Adamson & Bayle Company,Glens Falls, N. Y. 


LAKE HILL, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Near Woodstock Art Colony 
Furnished cottage for rent. 11 rooms, 2 baths, 
modern plumbing. Address 
Dr. WILBER M. DAILEY, 

19 East 69th St., New York City 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


Foothills of Berkshires, June 1 to October 1. 
Quaker Hill, Pawling, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


8 rooms, 3 baths, — furnished. Price _in- 
cludes maid service, electric lights. linen, ice, 
etc.,$1,200. Meals extra at inn near, reasonable. 


Address Management, Quaker Hill Inn, Pawling, N. Y. 












































For Rent for Season 
Large airy house with five rooms main floor. 
eight rooms upstairs, with water and 
bath, electric light, telephone, and garage 
for two cars. On St. Lawrence River. Fine 
fishing and good bathing. Nothing but high- 
class people in small village. Inquire from 

BERT. 8. CRAPSER, Waddington, N. Y. 





Pennsylvania 
For Sale at Pocono Manor, Pa. 


three hours from New York on D. L. & W., 
summer cottage, beautifully situated. 
five minutes’ walk to inn, or golf course, 
Nine bedrooms, two bathrooms, rge living- 
room, dining-room, and kitchen. First-class 
condition and completely furnished. Apply 
to E. A. HOOPES, Pocono Manor, Pa. 








Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 
FOR RENT 


Nicely furnished cottage, near golf course, for 
June and July. Five sleeping-rooms, sleeping- 
porch, two baths, and garage. 3,381, Outlook, 








Vermont 


DORSET HOLLOW, 
DORSET, VT. 


Six and seven room furnished cottages in the 

quiet of the beautiful Vermont mountains. 

aths, hot and cold water, open fireplaces, 

and garages. $225 and $300 for the season. 
Cc. G. HOWE, Glen Farm. 








TO RENT 8-room furnished cottage, 

" _bath and garage. Near 
club, golf, inn, fishing. _$300 for summer sea- 
son. Mrs. BYRNE HARWOOD, Dorset, Vt. 





Protect your property with a reliable police dog 
Papers furnished. Shipped on approval. 


BUDD BROTHERS, Newton, N. J., Route One 











Instruction 
Qpportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


monthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathinz. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 2} year course. Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Send for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton ea RA 
Association, Southampton, Long Island, N. Y. 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


AUTHORS’ first aid. Bery] Johnson, Hollis 
Center, Me. 














STATIONERY 
WRITE for free ples of emb d at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 


sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St.. Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for free booklet CM-27, 
Standard Business Training Institution, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

FEDERATION of Churches in large city 
desires general secretary. Work already 
established, but great ,task ahead for able 
man. 5,905, Outlook. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN ANP 
WOMEN. Nation-wide deinand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living. interesting work, quick advance- 
ment mene. Write for free book, 
“VOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite P-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

POSITIONS open for?trained and expe- 
rienced religious and sovia] welfare workers. 
EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
(Agency), 1515 Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. 

WOMAN—Publishing house has permanent 
sales position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earning 
$100 a week. Previous business experience 
not necessary, but experience in educational 
work helpful. Refinement and determination 
essential for success. Traveling required— 
all transportation paid—liberal drawing 
account and commission basis, Write, stating 
age and qualifications, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 

. 4ith St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ACADEMY instructor in French and Latin 
desires summer position. 5,883, Outlook. 

_ COLLEGE graduate desires position teach- 
ing French, history, or Latin in private school. 
Three years’ experjgnce. 5,882, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate (woman) desires posi- 
tion for summer as counselor in girls’ camp or 
tutor. References given. 5,914, Outlook. 

COLLEGE professor wishes vacation em- 
ployment, June to September. Summer 
school, private instruction, or similar occu- 
pation. Care 5,907, Outlook. 

COMPANION to elderly lady—Woman of 
refinement, intellectual interests, desires po- 
sition. Housekeeping ability. 5,922, Outlook. 

COMPANION to lady traveling; college 
Gacgete; unusual references. Miss Mabel F. 

fan Dusen, 515 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

COMPETENT young woman desires sum- 
mer position in gift shop. 5,884, Outlook. 

CULTIVATED Southern girl, with know)- 
edge of French, desires position as companion 
to lady traveling abr References ex- 
changed. 5,910, Outlook. 

ENGLISH lady, living Marseilles, would 
accompany lady or children America, return 

4 id. Conversational French. High- 
Free July 15. Write 5,924, 




















est references. 
Outlook. 
_EXPERIENCED lady teacher desires posi- 
tion to teach citizenship and manual arts in a 
boys’ or girls’ camp. 5,906, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED teacher desires 
sition as companion-secretary or governess. 
Excellent references. 5,916, Outlook. 
_EXPERIENCED teacher, 27, wishes posi- 
tion as governess. 8 years’ experience with 
children. Piano, voice, English, expression. 
Highest references. 5,903, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED tutor, familiar with C. E. 
requirements, will receive limited number of 
girls fer whom a summer of work, rest, and 
play in comfortable country home is desired. 
Address Miss Rosa B. Dickinson, Byways, 
Amherst, Mass. 
FRENCH GOVERNESS or COMPANION. 
experienced teacher, seeks position. Refer- 
ences. 5,881, Outlook. 
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It Only Takes 
a Minute the 
3-in-One Way 


Stops Spring S k 
Thousands of car owners, chauffeurs and garage men have adopted the 
uick, clean, easy 3-in-One Oil way of “yp automobile spring squeaks. 


hy don’t you try it? No jacking up t 


e car—no loosening of clips— 


no need of a spring spreader—no soiling of hands—no frazzling of tem- 


per—no trouble whatever. 


Simply take this Handy Oil Can and squirt 


3-in-One Oll 


along the edges of the leaves and on the 
ends of the springs. 

3-in-One has wonderful penetrative power. 
It works its way in between the leaves— 
supplies the lubrication the spring has been 
asking for. Squeaking stops, rust is pre- 
vented, and much breakage of springs 
avoided. Oil your magneto with 3-in-One 
—then you'll always get a fat, hot spark 
at the right firing instant. Ford owners 


should try 3-in-One on the commutator— 
making cranking a lot easier. 


Sold at all good stores, in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 
%-pt. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Our Special Automobile Circular tells 
how 3-in-One brightens up car bodies, 
polishes the nickel parts, cleans the wind-shield, 
prevents rust on metal parts, preserves uphol- 
stery. Ask us to send you a copy—and a liberal 
sample of 3-in-One Oil—both free. 


THREE-IN-ONE Oi Co., 130 SS William St., New York 


Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal BB 





SITUATIONS 


WANTED 





GENTLEWOMAN desires position as sec- 
retary, helpful companion, housekeeper, 
where help is kept. Any locality. References. 
5,917, Outlook. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE student desires 
summer position as tutor. Excellent record 
and references. 5,820, Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER-secretary.Ably qualified. 
Experienced chaperon. Willing to oversee 
children’s music and other studies. Interview 
in New York. Released from present posi- 
tion in June. 5,926, Outlook. 

NEW England woman to assume full 
charge of a home. Competent to manage ser- 
vants. Good caterer. Cheerful and willing 
to make herself useful. 5,911, Outlook. 


NORMAL school graduate desires position 
as governess or companion. References. 
Available June 15. 5,915, Outlook. 


POSITION as matron in small institution, 
or any responsible position in settlement or 
other social service. Experienced particularly 
in Americanization and in business. Educa‘ 
and have traveled. Summer position or per- 
manent. Interview in New York. 5,927, 
Outlook. 

REFINED woman desires position as com- 
panion-housekeeper. Highest references. 
5,908, Outlook. 

REFINED woman desires‘position as house- 
mother in school or as mother’s helper. 
5,920, Outlook. 


REFINED young teacher, music, desires 
summer position as companion or tutor, to 
travel abroad preferred. References ex- 
changed. 5,918, Outlook. 

REGISTERED nurse desires her passage 
to Europe in exchange for services as nurse 
or companion. References. Sailing any time. 
5,912, Outlook. 

SUCCESSFUL English lady tutor, London 
Univ., French (Paris), piano (Leschetizky), 
athletic, would undertake chaperonage or 
ane, Best_school and private experi- 
ence. ighest English and American refer- 
ences. 5,919, Outlook. 

SUMMER ition desired by A as 
companion. Good reader, musical. Available 
dune l. 5,866, Outlook. 


TUTOR, university instructor, young man; 
desires ition this summer as tutor and 
companion. References. 5,909, Outlook. 

TUTORING position for summer. Yale 
graduate student. Three years’ experience. 
5,904, Outlook. 

TWO lady school teachers want summer 
positions as tutor’or companion.5,913, Outlook. 
_ YOUNG AMERICAN MAN of good fam- 
ily wishes position for summer as traveling 
companion, secretary; work of any kind on 
yacht, country place. Speaks French, has 
initiative, is executive and efficient. Excep- 
tional references. 5,921, Outlook. 

_YOUNG lady, 26, desires secretarial posi- 
tion, preferably with professional man or 
woman. Institutional and banking experience. 
Best references. 5,890, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, 32, ex- 
perienced secretary, wishes foreign travel, as 
pe companion, or tutor. Adaptable, 
agreeable personality. References exchanged. 
5,901, Outlook. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

YOUNG couple, university graduates, 3 
small children, will give home to normal 4 
year old child, whose — prefers in- 
telligent supervision and training to luxuri- 
ous surroundings. Country. One servant. 
Husband professional man. References. Suit- 
able remuneration. 5,828, Outlook. 

RE-EDUCATION by scientific educational 
method —unruly children, insomnia,stammer- 
ing, etc. Physician’said. Rhinelander 0160, 
N. ¥. 5,900, Outlook. 

WANTED — Girls, by State accredited 
nurses’ training schools, Free board. room, 
tuition. Cash allowance paid. For cotelogs 
write FREE BUREAU OF ALL SCHOOLS, 
1101 Times Bldg., New York. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 











will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 





behind, and away they all went on a joy 
ride, with the money under the seat. 

We were all asleep on our porch when 
they came home. I woke up and 
watched the kids and Mr. Ow lie down 
on the bed, and Mrs. Ow on the floor 
with the money tucked under her arm in 
a canvas bag. 

Next day was Sunday, and Joe Wise 
went to Baptist church like he always 
did. Every time he came back he called 
me to the wire fence between our lots 
and said, “I swan if I ain’t heerd the best 
sermon to-day as I never did hear yet.” 
Then he’d sit on his back step and spend 
the afternoon reading the “Appeal to 
Reason.” 

That afternoon he didn’t read the 
“Appeal.” Ow got to talking with him, 
and pretty soon they called me to the 
fence. Joe Wise bent over the wire and 
asked me. 

“Bill,” he said, “you bin educated 
some. He says as the Kaiser ain’t the 
Pope, and 7 says he is. What do you 
say?” 

I said, “Go ask old man Rintoul. I 
don’t know.” 

Old man Rintoul’s dead. Mrs. Ow’s 
in the insane asylum. Ow’s married 
again. The boy died in the flu epidemic, 
and the girl sells soda pop and ice-cream 
at the dairy. At least, she did when I 
sold out on Bellah Street. 





Contributors’ Gallery 


Dg Geen. Joun L. Hines, 
who will be Joint Chief Umpire at 
the Hawaiian Maneuvers which take 
place during the week of April 27 to 
May 2, is a graduate of West Point with 
a distinguished career which has carried 
him to Cuba, the Philippines, Mexico, 
France, and Japan. ‘His article in this 
issue is designed to point out the prob- 
lems which confront the Army in holding 
its position on Oahu against naval at- 
tacks. Next week the Navy’s side will 
be discussed by Rear-Admiral Hilary P. 
Jones, President of the General Board 
and former Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet. 
K. Kawakamt1 is Washington cor- 
* respondent to the Osaka Mainichi 
publications of Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 
We think it particularly appropriate that 
the new Japanese Ambassador should be 
interviewed by Mr. Kawakami, who, 
though a fellow-countryman, has lived 
for some time in America. 


7” this issue George Marvin introduces 

us to New Orleans, “The Mistress of 
the Mississippi.” His next article, on 
Nashville, a city dedicated to industry 
and education. will appear in our issue of 
April 29. 








